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“§) be worth at least a dollar a bush- 
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} ing pork economically. The man 


i isno money in raising hogs. For 








OG- FATTENING time is 


SHORT TEXTS FOR PORK RAISERS TO CONSIDER 








again with us and we hope 
our readers have heeded 
our advice and are better pre- 
pared than ever before for mak- 


who still fattens his hogs on corn 
alone, ina dry lot or small pen, is 
beyond help. He will continue to 
make his pork at from ten to 20 
cents a pound and declare there 


such a man it is cheaper to buy 
pork than to raise it. 


= * * 


We wish, however, to rea- 
‘son a little with the man who 
has peanuts, cowpeas, soy beans 
or other grazing crops for his 
It is a mistake to allow 
the hogs to get their entire feed 
from these crops. When hogs 
are grazing these, a quarter or a 
third of a full ration of corn will 


el and no one can afford not ——SSEe 
The failure to feed 





A PRIZE-WINNING POLAND CHINA—ONE OF THE LARD BREEDS. 











grazing these crops rich in protein is almost as big a mistake as to 
feed corn alone in a dry lot. The only difference is that the wasted 


'f| feeds—peanuts, soy beans, etc.,—have not cost quite so much as 


4 the corn that is wasted by the other method. 


es * £ 


When the hogs have grazed off the legume crops they should be 


i fed for not to exceed three weeks on a rotation of one part of cotton- 


H) seed meal to three parts of corn. This will improve the quality of the 


| 


carcass, the hogs will gain rapidly on this feed, and cheap pork will 


} be made. 


* * 


It is likely that we shall again have the usual crop of ‘‘ big hog”’ 


a Stories when December rolls around. Until we learn that it takes 


three times as much feed to make a pound of gain in weight ona hog 
weighing over 300 pounds as it does on one weighing 100 pounds, 
these stories will continue. They are simply an evidence of our ig- 
horance regarding economical pork production, instead of something 
that anyone should be proud of. No hog kept for pork production 
should live longer than one year or weigh over 300 pounds. 


*= * &€ 


The man who has only corn to feed his hogs should probably sell 
them to someone who has grown peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas, velvet 
beans, or some such crops for hog feed; but if he will not do this, 
then he should buy tankage and feed one part of tankage to about 
eight partsofcorn. The tankage is high-priced—$50 to $60 a ton—but 
it is cheaper than corn alone. Soy beans and corn grown on the farm 
will make cheaper pork than tankage and corn, but tankage and corn 
will make cheaper pork than corn alone. 





The fattening hogs will need plenty of good pure water to drink 
and it will also pay to keep the following mixture under shelter where 
they may go to it and eat at will: 

One bushel each of charcoal and hardwood ashes. 

One pound each of copperas and common salt. 
The charcoal should be broken into small lumps, the copperas 
powdered and all thoroughly mixed. 
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OATS 


Editer Dr. Tait Butler recom- 
mends the open furrow for oats. 

You cannot use a large two- 
horse d@rill before the cotton and 
corm crop is. removed and the land 
broken. 

With the Cole Open-Furrow: 
Graim Drill you can sow grain at 
just the right time before the crop 
is: gathered. 

Your corn and cotton fields are 
now ready for the Cole Planter 
without further preparation: 











READ GRIMES BROS’. 
LICITED LETTER 


GRIMES BR@O6., 
Millers, Grain and Feed Dealers, 
Lexington, N. C., August - 1912. 
Cole Mfg. Co,, Charlotte, N. 

Dear Sirs:—If you make Shy “sales here 
of your single-furrow oat drill, you can 
give us the credit for the sales. For two 
years we have used it and people could 
see the crops right along the public road, 
and we have had this summer many in- 
quiries about it. Yours very truly. 

GRIMES BROS. 


UNSO- 


Immediately upon receipt of 
this splendid testimonial letter we 
asked them a few questions— 
please note their answers: 

How much fertilizer do you use to 
the acre? Answer: 250 to 300 pounds, 


Do you top-dress with fertilizer or 
nitrate in the spring? Answer: Not: un- 
less, growth is small; then 100 pounds of 
nitrate to acre. 


How much seed cotton will your land 
produce in an average year? Answer: 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds. 


How many bushels of oats do you, get 
per acre with the Cole Open-Furrow 
Drill? Answer: 40 to 75 bushels, 


What is the usual yield on same grade 
of land sowed with large Western drills? 
Answer: About same with large drill as 
with the Cole Drill. We never sow 
broadcast. 


Did you ever lose a crop with the Cole 
Drill? Answer: No, 


We only use the open-furrow on corn 
and cotton land, sewing oats between 
the rows before the crop is taken off 
We follow the cotten pickers with the 
open-furrow @rill ag close as we can so 
as not to knock owt the cotton. 


GRIMES BROS. 
Lexington, N. C., Aug: 323; 1912, 


Forty to 75 bushels of oats per 
acre on common cotton land. 
Isn’t that fine? Well, you can do 

it with the Cole Drill. 


Order at once. Price, $8.50, 
freight paid to your station; or 
ask for name of merchant in your 
section whe will furnish the Cole 
Drill and guarantee satisfaction, 
“Key to Crop Rotation and En- 
' richment of Soil” sent free. Write 
today. 


Cole Mfg. Co., 


BOX 300 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


for your wagon, 
ning gears—our steel Sr ee will it 
them and make your wagon g 


new. Sy 
metal wheels (sizes to fit all axle —— 
that cannot swell, dry a: 

oa new Ww 4, ofyeur old 
ene. Write forthe book now to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 50, Quincy, tua. 





VICTOR PEA HULLER 


thrashes peas, beans, etc. 
Strong, easily operated 
and light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. 
and separator. 
booklet. Address 


24, Victer Pea Huller Co., 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga, 





makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and yo with- 
out burstin 


4 
creases their value Toets” per | 
ousands 


bushel, 
given entire satisfaction for 





Good wheat fan | 
Write for | 
Dept. | 


| October 15. 


ne | other sections report his experience, whether favorable or un- 
A Dixie Pea Buller | 


FHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Average Weekly Cirevlation 
Cembined Editions 


154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cen 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks. braecee 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The @ Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy-free. T: your > friends whe need it but do not read it. 

















FFAVE YOU ANY EAND TO SEELL? 


Read of the great opportunity offered you om page 7. 
Don’t miss it. 


SOME FEATURES OF NEXT WEEK. 


Timely Farm Work—Prof. Massey’s Notes, Ten Things to 
Do, Practical Suggestions for Poultrymen and Gardeners. 

Factors in the Re-Making of Country Life—Three Great 
Movements in Which Farmers Are Vitally Interested. 

“A Discouraged Young Farmer’’—A Short but Valuable 
Article by Mr. French. 

“Just a Bit of Eden” —More of Mrs. Patterson’s Charming 
Chronicles. Also Practical Suggestions for Busy Housewives. 


Plowhandle Talks—Short, Helpful Letters Fresh from the 
farm. 
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OUR NEXT SPECIAL. 
Our October Special will be a Buying and Selling Special. 





For it we wish letters from readers who have learned how to 
| sell to better advantage or how to buy more economically. 


Only brief stories of actual experience will be considered. We 
expect also to have some very helpful special articles by men 


and women who have given the subject special study, and 


hope to make it one of the big issues of the year. Certainly 


this subject is of prime importance to the farmer. Send im your 


article as soon as possible; it must be in our hands by October 
8. The regular prizes will be given. 





WERE YOU BORN IN THE SOUTH? | 


IF NOT, WRITE US. 


We hate to have two Specials in successive weeks, but 
there is no time to lose if we are to attract prospective settlers 
to the South, and we have decided to issue our ““Come South” 
Special October 25. This issue will go not only to our regu- 
lar list but to,50,000 wide-awake, enterprising, progressive 
farmer folk in the North and West who are interested in the 
South and may be induced to come here. 

For this Special we want experience letters—letters from 
men who have come to the South from other sections or other 
countries, telling just how they have succeeded, pointing out 
the opportunities here, and making general suggestions for in- 
tending settlers. The usual prizes for letters in our Specials 
will be given—$5 for the best article, and two prizes of $2.50 
each for two next best, and our regular space rates for all other 
articles printed. Letters should be in our hands not later than 
Let every reader who has come to the South from 





favorable. We do not want this Special all sunshine but sim- 
ply an exact statement of the real opportunities that exist for 
the man of intelligence who is willing to come South as 


ed | One of us and apply the same brains, energy and industry to 


Southern soils that he now applies to Northern and Western 
soils. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


SRY LISH—STAUNCESARISFYING _ 


are light running and easy riding. 
You wert a good, substantial- looking 
buggy—one you will be proud of— 
you also want to know that it ig 
strong: and safe. Safe even if your 
horse becomes frightened and the 
buggy is submitted to unusual strain, 
That’s what you will get in a 
GUARANTEED BOCK HILL BUGGY 

On request we will be glad to sena 
you our catalog showimg styles of 
as good buggies as it is possible to 
make—you will find @ complete de. 
scription of The Roek Hill Buggy you 
want, Please write for your copy. at 
once, 

ROCK HILL BUGGY Co., 

(In the Piedmont Timber Section) 

Rock Hil - - South Carolina, - 
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‘EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS. 


Made inone piece? Allsizes, to fitany axle. S 
25% of draft. Thousands sold. Owners Golight 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 041, Quincy, iif 





EASIEST RUNNING a. 


A Duplex Mill requires 254% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, cue wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, c in shucke, 
sheaf oats or any kind een grain, There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete griading equals the 


Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes, 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed, 

Any power. Especially ade 
apted for gasoline engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box313 Saringfield, Obie Ohio — 





prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. “Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
Jonger—horses benefited—thousands in use—“my wagon 
tides like auto” saysone, Geta pair atdealers, 
Sy ff not atdealer’s write us. Insist on Harvey's. 

40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any loadto 
10,000 Tbs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free, 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 73817th St., Racine, Wis. 
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| TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








the oats on better land, prepare the land 

ter, sow before October 15, use a grain 
or the open-furrow method and the oat crop 
¢ once begin to appear more profitable. 





READER wishes to know the digestibility of 
bran. Five trials with ruminants— 
sheep—show that 70 per cent of the 

; matter, 54 per cent of the protein, 57 per 

‘of the fiber, 76 per cent of the nitrogen 

extract and 77 per cent of the fat in corn 

are digestible. These results show the fol- 
ge digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 

‘pPran: Digestible protein, 6.05 pounds; di- 

itible carbohydrates, 52.45 pounds; digestible 

4.77 pounds. 





ORRESPONDENT asks about reservation 
Openings in the Western States. There is very 
fle Government land now available for settlers, 
id what little there is, is so eagerly sought for 
fat it is likely to cost a man about twice as much 
Pland of equal worth would cost in the South. 
he day of free land in the West is gone forever. 
idoubtedly, there are better opportunities for 

man with small capital in the average section 

he South than in an average section in the 





CORRESPONDENT says we made a distinc- 
| tion-between “Thoroughbred” and ‘“‘Standard- 
” horses, but did not tell the difference. We 

we have stated the difference but give it 
While the term “thoroughbred” means 
breeding and is used in that sense by the 

al public who are not acquainted with the 
Pbitrary distinction of breeders and stockmen, 
st, among well informed stockmen, it is used 
ly to designate the running-bred horse eligible 

Tegistration. The term “Standard-Bred”’ is 
ied to designate the American trotter and pacer, 

ft the American light-harness breed of horses 

ible to registration. When speaking of other 
resds of horses and breeds of other kinds of live- 
ock the term “thoroughbred” is not now used 
y stockmen.: The terms used are “pute-bred,” 
ledigreed,” ete. 


When to Subsoil and How. 


HAT is the cheapest way to subsoil land, 
and when should it be done? If you ad- 
4 vise using a plow, what is the best.subsoil 
low on the market?” ~ 
Probably the cheapest way to subsoil land is by 
aning a subsoil plow. behind an ordinary turn- 
‘plow. The man who grows alfalfa, or other 
‘Geep-rooted plants, may claim that he has in these 
Plants the cheapest method of subsoiling, while 
the dynamite manufacturers will claim that they 
8, at least, the best method. 
it is doubtful if any way, except with deep- 
ted crops, is cheap enough to pay as a general 
m proposition. In a general system of land im- 
snient, however, it may pay to subsoil once in 
r or five years; but this will depend largely on 
e judgment with which it is done. 
We have greater faith in deep plowing than in 
bseiling, especially when some vegetable mat- 
| is turned into the soil by the deep plowing. 
Much ig often said about the failure of sub- 
ling to: do good, or in some cases doing actual 
marm; about turning up tee much raw soil and 
reby ruining the land for a year or two; and 
out the turning under of green crops souring 
me land; but my observation is that when such 
results occur, the manner or condition in which 
® work is done is usually responsible for these 
 fesults. In fact, while I have always heard that 
'*he plowing under of green crops would sour the 
d and have seen it done all my life, I have yet 
See the much-talked-of injury to the land by 
» uring from this cause. I wish a lot more South- 
ern soils had a chance to get sour from this cause. 
F am certain we should have more productive 
S0ils, to say the least, even if we had to use a 
> "ttle more lime, which should be done anyway. 
| _ But when should the subsoiling be done? When 
' the subsoit is dry—so dry that it will crumble. 
This will usually be in the fall. In fact, I have 
Rever seen the subsoil dry enough to plow at any 
ether season. 
. I would prefer to do my subsoiling by turning 


‘sath 





under a good crop of legumes or some other 
humus-forming material, with a plow, like the 
Spalding deep tilling machine, for instance, or 
with a good disk plow that will go eight or ten 
inches deep, and if this is done in the fall, or any 
time before January first, there is no danger of 
injury to the land by turning up too much raw 
soil. 

I do not know “the best subsoil plow on the 
market.’”” I do not believe there is any best sub- 
soil plow, any more than I believe there is a best 
breed of hogs or a best breed of dairy cattle. 

Any of the subsoil plows made by the imple- 
ment manufacturers who advertise in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will do satisfactory work if the 
soil is in the right condition, if sufficient team 
force is attached and if judgment is used by the 
plowman. 





What to Do With Heated Cottonseed. 
TENNESSEE reader writes: ‘What is best 
A to do with sixty tons of heated cotton- 
seed? I have them in a pile in the field. 
Would you scatter them this fall and plow under 
or wait till next spring?” 

This is what is expected of the Editor and he 
ought to know, but I confess I do not. Of course, 
there are no experimental trials made accurately 
and recorded, upon which to base an opinion and 
therefore, any answer must be largely a guess— 
merely an opinion. ; 

I feel certain that if they could be plowed un- 
der this fall and a cover crop sowed on the land, 
it would be better than to plow them under with- 
out the cover crop, and it would also probably 
be better than to allow them to stay in the pile 
all winter. If a cover crop is not to be sowed, 
I wonder if it would not be better to scatter them 
and allow them to remain on the surface all win- 
ter, providing the land is reasonably level, rather 
than to plow them under and have them rot and 
their nitrogen partially leached away. If a cover 
crop is not to be used, the problem seems to be 
to prevent their decay and the loss of nitrogen 
by leaching. . They would probably rot less scat- 
tered over the surface of the ground than plowed 
under or left in the pile exposed to the weather. 

In sixty tons of seed there would be about 
3,700 pounds of nitrogen which at twenty cents 
a pound is worth $740. This is too valuable a 
lot of fertilizer to leave out and have any large 
part of it lost. If the seed cannot be scattered, 
plowed under and a cover crop put on the land 
to be plowed under next spring, I believe a cover 
should be put over these seed and ground phos- 
phate rock, 500 or 1,000 pounds to the ton of 
seed mixed with them and the whole applied to 
the land next spring before planting. 


Does Stable Manure Inoculate the Soil 
for Vetch? 


READER says he has been advised that an 

application of stable manure will take the 

place of inoculation of the soil for vetch. 
The stable manure will in no sense take the place 
of inoculation unless it inoculates. That is, un- 
less it contains the required germs which it does 
not generally, unless vetch is fed in making the 
manure. 

What does the stable manure do that. gives the 
impression that it will take the place of inocula- 
tion? 

1. It. supplies nitrogen, which is what the 
germs or inoculation does. That is, the nitrogen 
is obtained .by the plants from the manure in the 
soil instead of from the air through the action 
of the bacteria. 

2. It is also difficult to sow vetch seed and 
not get a few of the germs, so that there will 
not be a few inoculated plants. 

3. The stable manure gives a better medium 
in which. the germs can multiply and enables the 
plants to get nitrogen and live until the few 
germs can multiply sufficiently. But if no germs 
are put in the soil the stable manure merely sup- 
plies nitrogen and humus and the vetch does 
not do so well nor does it improve the land by 
taking nitrogen from the air. Of course, since 
in practice there are generally a few germs put 
in with the seed, with the manure; or they are 





already in the soil, stable manure will aid the 
plants to live until these few germs can multiply 
and inoculate the soii; but this is a slow and 
probably not the most economical method of in- 
oculating the soil for vetch. 





What to Sow for Permanent Pasture.. 

WEST TENNESSEE reader wants to know 
A what to sow for a permanent pasture. 

The great pasture grass of the North is blue- 
grass: Where it grows best it is an excellent 
pasture grass, but for the South it is not well 
adapted. Our summers are either too hot or 
there is too great deficiency of lime, oF both. 

The grass which must take its place in the 
South is Bermuda. Some object to Bermuda 
grass because of the difficulty of eradicating: it 
and because it may spread from the pasture to 
parts of the farm where it is not wanted. It is 
difficult to eradicate, but there is no trouble in 
confining it to the pasture if a little care is taken. 
Whatever its. objectionable features, there is no 
grass adapted to the South which will afford 
anywhere near as much pasture. When I am 
asked to give directions for making a permanent 
pasture in the South without the use of Bermuda 
I must confess I feel as if my best gun had been 
spiked and that I am asked too difficult a ques- 
tion. By all means make Bermuda grass the 
basis of the permanent pasture in the South. If 
@ good seed-bed can be prepared seed may be 
used if they will germinate but the safest plan 
is to use the sod or underground rootstocks, as 
has been repeatedly advised in The Progressive 
Farmer. Hither should be put out in May. 

To complete the pasture, white clover, bur 
clover and Paspalum dilatatum or Dallas grass 
may be added. Of course, Japan clover or les- 
pedeza should also be used and if the land: is not 
already seeded to this most excellent of pasture 
plants it should be sowed. 

Perhaps bur clover seed, one bushel (in the 
burs,) and white clover, three or four pounds to 
the acre, might be sowed in the fall. In the 
spring, Japan clover may be sowed and then jn 
May shallow furrows may be run every two or 
three feet and the Bermuda roots dropped in 
these furrows 12 to 18 inches apart. 

If Bermuda is not used, then we would sow 


_Tedtop, one to eight pounds per acre, with bur 


clover, Japan clover and white or, on moist lands, 
Alsike clover. 


Why Farmers. Must Learn to Work 
Together. 


A S MEN congregate or establish themselves in 





communities the necessity for community 
action or co-operation becomes greater and 
along many lines. imperative. Individual activity | 


found its. greatest freedom and development in © 


America before large cities developed, but as in-= 
dividual competition become greater combinations 
become a necessity: These combinations have net 
been entirely for the cheapening of production or 
the lessening of competition, but they have also 
been against other classes and in many cases 
against the consumer. 

These combinations or community activities 
have brought with them not only greater wealth 
and prosperity, but also those pleasures and lum: 
uries and that social and intellectual developmen 
which the possession of wealth makes possible. : 

Neighborhood or community action is now and ~ : 
ever has been necessary to the farmers’ best in- 
terest, but not to his. existence. It probably has 
not come because the need was not sufficiently 
urgent. It is necessary to the existence of the 
dwellers in cities, and has resulted in the acqui- 
sition of the wealth necessary for securing those 
educational, social and community advantages 
which are attractive to any people. 


Co-operation or community action is as essen- 4 


tial to the country as to the city population to ~ 
secure those things which attract people to the ~ 
cities. In short, the fullest development of life 
is only possible through community action and ~ 
this applies to the country as well as to the cities. 





No other plants and no other sort of garden = 


will give you anything lke as much of an array ~ 
of the beautiful as the shrubbery—and at the 
same cost of money and labor.—BH. P. Powell. ~ 





Humus is ineipient soil; it is stuff on the road 
to be good plant food by and by—.E. P. Powell: © 




















Bane: | 


AVE two cows and a horse. Will it pay to 

build a silo?” I think not. The smailest 
practical silo would hold five times as much en- 
silage as two cows would need. With so few 
cows the best plan is to keep them up and cut 
green stuff to feed to them in the stable, and 
then grow plenty of sugar beets for winter and 
have a good cellar to store them in. 

















NSTEAD of heat causing weevils in peas heat 

is one of the best means for destroying them. 
The weevil lays the eggs in the green peas as 
they grow and the larvae enter the peas. If the 
peas when ripe are subjected to a heat of 145 
degrees for an hour, the larvae in the peas can 
be killed. If they emerge, the bisulfide of carbon 
is the best means for destroying them. When 
peas are stored in the fall a lot of the napthaline 
moth balls can be mixed among them, and will 
generally prevent the hatching of the weevils into 
mature form, for the larvae go into the pupa 
state inside the peas and come out perfect in- 
sects, the egs being laid only in the green peas 
in the pods. Weevil-eaten peas will often grow, 
but very weakly. 





R. SPRINGER evidently thinks that sun-dried 

grass is hay. Letting grass or peas or clover 
lie in the sun will certainly dry it and bleach it, 
but it will not be as good hay as could have been 
made from the same material if handled properly. 
The less sun we get on hay the sweeter and bet- 
ter the hay will be. In curing peavines for hay 
I always try to have the leaves on and green in 
color when cured. If they are let lie in the sun 
till dry, the leaves will be lost and the hay will 
be only a lot of stems and the best part, the 
leaves, will be lost. Curing in cock and barn is 
the way to make real hay; curing in the sun 
makes dry material of a great deal less value. I 
have made peavine hay many years and never 
had any spoiled, and I get it into windrow and 
cock as rapidly as possible and into the barn 
while the leaves are still limp. The result is 
sweet hay and not dried stems. Rain may darken 
peavine hay but will not damage it as it will 
clover. 





A* MR. WORDEN says, buckwheat will make 
a considerable mass of humus, but cowpeas 
sown at same time will make more and will do 
what the buckwheat will not, fix nitrogen from 
the air. I cannot see the advantage of growing 
a non-leguminous summer crop when we can 
grow the legume crop to better advantage. Crim- 
son clover and Cowhorn turnips are all right. My 
friend Bob Seeds, of Pennsylvania, has had great 
success with the combination on his hill farm on 
the Susquehanna. Bob tells a story that on one 
occasion he was waiting at the railroad station 
on the opposite side of the river and a man sitting 
near him said that he pitied the man who had to 
cultivate the hills across the river. “Yes,” said 
Seeds, “he is to be pitied, but I happen to know 
that the man who cultivates that farm is selling 
the soil on it for $1.50 a barrel.’”” The man looked 
-at him for a while and said “Stranger, I am 
something of a liar myself, but that beats me.” 
Seeds was actually selling his inoculated soil to 


others for inoculating their land for crimson 
clover. 





HAT do you think of oyster shell lime as com- 
pared with other lime to use as a fertili- 
zer?’”’ I have never used any sort of lime as a fer- 
tilizer, but as a reagent to restore the sweetness 
of the soil when acid and to promote the nitrifi- 
‘cation of organic matter in the soil. For these 
purposes the purer the lime the better. Much 
limestone is low in lime carbonate, and has large 
percentages of magnesia, and magnesia is to some 
extent a food for plants. We prefer when liming 
to have a pure lime, and oyster shells are the 
purest form of lime carbonate. The shells when 
burned to lime very rapidly go back to a carbonate 
‘in air slaking, and freshly burned shell lime will 
double in bulk in slaking. Therefore, get the 
fresh lime and make this advantage in freighting, 
for if you pay a good price for the slaked lime the 
dealer gets the advantage of the swelling and you 
pay freight on water. It depends on a farmer’s 
location as to whether he should use stone or shell 
lime. Good fresh lime will slake over two bushels 
to one, and where it can be freighted more cheap- 
ly than the shell lime it is petter to use it. But 
never buy what is called “agricultural lime,” and 
always buy fresh and unslaked lime. When you 
want a fertilizer get a good combination of phos- 


phoric acid, nitrogen and potash, for no sort of 
lime can take the place of these. 





ROF. J. S. B. Norton, of the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station writes that he has found the 
Southern bacterial wilt disease and the fusarium 
wilt in tomato fieids on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. The growers should take warning at 
once, for if this disease, or rather the two, which, 
to an ordinary observer, look very much the same, 
ever get general on the peninsula, there will be an 
end to profitable canning of tomatoes. Land that 
has become infected should not be used for toma- 
toes, or eggplants, or watermelons for years, and 
a strict rotation of crops should be practiced. 
Nearly every field I have examined since my re- 
turn from North Carolina is badly affected by the 
Cladosporium leaf blight, and the crops are seri- 
ously cut short. This disease can be prevented by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, and growers will 
have to undertake the spraying if they are to make 
good crops. I have not seen either of the wilt dis- 
eases here and trust that they will not appear. The 
only way to prevent these is to select seed from 
healthy plants growing where others have died, 
and in this way breed up a variety that will resist 
the wilts. We have a variety in the Texas Belle 
tomato that is perfectly immune to disease of any 
sort so far as I have observed and it seems to me 





LEARN TO HELP THE OTHER 


FELLOW. 


| a may think that that poor, ornery cuss on 
the farm next to yours doesn’t amount to 
anything and that you can safely let slide the 
question of aiding him in reviving ambition and 
educating his children. You may fool yourselves 
into believing that you can hoe your own row, im- 
prove your own farm, pay your own dues, edu- 
cate your own children, and let it go at that. 

But there is no guarantee that some day the 
son of that fellow you think so far below you may 
not be holding a mortgage on your home; may 
not be courting your daughter; or his own daugh- 
ter falling in love with your son. 

It is incumbent upon you, therefore, to extend 
the helping hand, not only because it is in itself 
aright thing to do, but because it pays in the 
long run. 

Don’t do so much kicking about the communi- 
ty in which you live. Examine yourself, and see 
if, by accident or otherwise, you are not partially 
responsible for these conditions. Have a heart to 
heart talk with yourself, and find out if a little 
encouragement on your part would not better 
those conditions. 

Reflect if you criticised your neighbors less 
and co-operated more, things would, in all proba- 
bility, take on a vastly different appearance.— 
Charles S. Barrett. 














that it would be a good work for the Southern 
experiment stations to use this as a means for 
breeding immune plants with better-sized fruit, 
for the Texas Belle is too small. But by crossing 
with a larger variety it may be possible to breed 
up a good canning tomato that will resist the wilt 
diseases. 





Plant Fruit Trees—And Take Care of Them 
Yo as the Editor said recently, a home in 

the country is no home without a variety 

of fruits. You need them for health to eat 
fresh and your wife will need them for the many 
forms of preserves and pickles that a thrifty 
housewife delights to put up. Most people would 
be more healthy in summer by eating more fruit 
and less meat. 

Then in the South always plant trees in the 
fall. They are far more certain to live and thrive 
than planted in the spring. Our soil does not 
freeze deeply and the trees will be making new 
root-hairs and be ready when the buds swell in 
the spring, while planted in the spring the buds 
may swell and exhaust the tree before the new 
roots have formed. 

Then, too, plant only one-year-old trees of any 
sort. ‘These cost less to buy, less to freight and 
they are mere switches with live buds all through 
and you can cut them back and form the head of 
the tree near the ground where it should be, for 
it is essential in these days of spraying to have 
low trees. Then, too, with a tree with only 20 
inches of stem you can stick a shingle on the 
southwest side and thus protect it from sun-scald 
till the top shades the stem. But some will say 
that with such low trees we cannot get under 
them for cultivation.. No need of getting closer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


than the drip of the limbs for there is where the 
feeding roots are and not up near the trunk. 

Cultivate and fertilize an apple or pear tree 
well during its early growth, and when the head 
is well formed and the tree should be making 
fruit, seed the orchard down to grass, but not 
for hay nor pasture. Put the grass there for the 
trees only, mow it several times during the sum- 
mer and leave the cut grass there as a mulch for 
the trees. Top-dress the grass every spring with 
raw bone meal and muriate of potash and with 
the dead grass going back to the soil you will 
have healthy and productive trees. With low- 
headed trees and soft grass mulch even the wind- 
fall apples will not be bruised. With a well- 
grown apple tree in bearing one should not be 
able to see any trunk at all, but the limbs reach- 
ing near the ground all around. 

In planting a tree prune all the roots with a 
sharp knife to about six inches long, for the new 
fibers will start better from the cut surface 
than from the old dried up fibers. After setting, 
cut back the tree to twenty inches from the 
ground, cutting just above a bud, and when the 
growth starts in spring select three or four shoots 
to form the head and rub off all the others. Dur- 
ing the early years of the orchard you can grow 
potatoes or melons or any low vegetable crop 
the cultivation of which is over by mid-summer. 
Then after the vegetable crop is off sow crimson 
clover in the orchard to turn under in the spring. 
Then determine to take the best care of the trees 
and spray regularly. 





Fall Work in the Cabbage Patchy 





early cabbages is that the soil be rich. You 

cannot take up a piece of old field soil and 
make cabbages on it, no matter how much fer- 
tilizer you may apply. In fact, no matter how 
fertile a piece of land may appear to be, it will 
not produce the best truck crops until after it has 
been used several years for this purpose and 
heavily fertilized annually. 

Then the soil must be light and well drained. 
You can grow good cabbages on low land, pro- 
vided it is thoroughly drained, for some of the 
best crops are now grown in eastern North Caro- 
lina on black swamp land that has been thorough- 
ly drained. Even on this fertile soil, fertile so 
far as nitrogen is concerned, but lacking mineral 
matter to some extent, the growers use a half ton 
per acre of high-grade fertilizer strong in nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid especially. On high land it 
has been found that cabbages need both manure 
and fertilizers. ¥ 


The New Bern growers use, in planting, a ma- 
chine that opens a furrow, puts in the fertilizer 
and makes the bed all at one operation and the 
planters follow immediately after the machine. 
In low grounds there I noticed that they set the 
plants right on top of the beds. ‘I found at Ral- 
eigh that it was best to run the beds east and 
west and to set the plants low down on the north 
side of the bed. Being on the cold side they will 
not be apt to start into growth in warm spells in 
winter and then get killed by a cold snap. They 
are also shaded by the ridge from the morning 
sun when frozen, for the sun shining on a frozen 
plant will do more harm than the degree of cold. 

If the fall is a late one and the seed are sown 
in strong soil and allowed to suffer from dry 
weather, you may be able to get good plants from 
seed sown October 1, but you should have strong 
plants to set in November if they are to winter 
well. 


If you propose to carry the plants over winter 
in the bed for setting in early spring, it will be 
well to have cloth to protect them on very cold 
nights. But if the bed is in a well sheltered place, 
and the plants are transplanted so that the whole 
stem is covered, the less coddling they get the 
better, for you do not want them to start into 
growth till after the cold spell that usually comes 
about the middle of February. A night tempera- 
ture of 20 to 25 degrees above zero will do no 
harm so far as cold is concerned, but on such 
nights it will be better to put the cloth over as 
much to shade them from the morning sun as 
anything else, till after they thaw. 


In setting in the opening ground in November 
the important point is to set deep enough to cover 
the entire stem of the plant, as this may be split 
by frost, and a plant with a split stem may sul- 
vive, but will not make a good head and will be 
more apt to run to seed. I make the beds three 
feet apart and set the plants of Early Wakefield 
six inches apart. Then if all pass the winter well, 
the alternate plants can be transplanted else- 
where or sold for greens early. Of course, the 
beds made to protect the plants are leveled in the 
spring, and the crop well cultivated. 


T HE first essential for the production of good 
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| More Letters on Neighborhood Betterment 








PRACTICAL COMMUNITY 
BUILDING. 


How One Neighborhood Was Made a 
Good Place in Which to Live. 


BOUT 18 years ago 12 or 15 men 

with their families left Georgia 
and came to Texas. They had for 
their object buying homes and rais- 
ing their children up to be useful 
citizens. They settled in a neighbor- 
hood then thinly settled. They found 
a small church and school, the same 
pbuilding used for both. Nearly all 
the older ones united with the 
church, and in the spring a Sunday 
school was organized. At first it was 
small, but the faithful ones held on 
and it has steadily grown since that 
time, and for the last few years there 
has not been a break. The average 
attendance is nearly a hundred. 


We kave a splendid library of over 
200 good books and expect to make 
another nice order in the near fu- 
ture. A nice new church costing 
about $1,200 stands not far from the 
old one. It is well furnished, with a 
nice organ and carpet. All of this has 
been paid for without help from any- 
one living at a distance, and there 
isn’t a really wealthy person in the 
neighborhood. 


There was an abundance of cheap 
unimproved land then, which has 
been bought off in convenient-sized 
farms and nicely improved. Nicely 
nicely finished cottages, lots of them 
painted, and nice orchards and pret- 
ty groves are now where virgin for- 
ests stood then. 

We have had a hard pull for a 
school, there being a larger and old- 
er school on each side of us, but we 
have the material to make a school 
and must have one. 

About two years ago the people 
decided we needed telephone service, 
so they held a meeting and formed a 
company, then made arrangements 
with the phone company in the near- 
est town for connection, and in a 
short time the line was up. Almost 
immediately other neighborhoods be- 
gan to build them, and now hundreds 
of homes in the surrounding country 
can be reached in a few minutes’ 
time over the phone. We can talk 
with anyone in call of this central 
office without extra cost and get long- 
distance service just like town peo- 
ple. This, with rural mail delivery, 
does away with the isolation usual- 
ly attached to the country home. 


All we have to do when time hangs 
heavy is to go and ring someone and 
talk over the latest news or get some- 
one to make music for us. This is 
permitted on rural lines tho it is the 
rule for anyone to give up the line 
for business or a doctor or after 
they have had possession of the line 
a reasonable time. I wish I could 
tell what a great thing a phone is in 
case of emergency. I know one house 
near me was saved from burning 
with the phone. The lady got plenty 
of help in a few minutes and fire was 
soon subdued. The price of one is 
easily saved in one case of protracted 
sickness 

MRS. SALLIE M. GOOLSBY. 

Timpson, Texas. 





The Good Work of a Young 
People’s Society. 

EVERAL years ago we moved to 
. Sunbury, N. C.; my husband, who 
iS @ minister, going to become pastor 
of four adjacent country churches. 

We found the young people of our 
church non-active in any church work 
Save going to Sunday school and at- 
tending the bi-monthly preaching 
Services; while the social life of the 
community was at a low ebb. 

After consultation with some of 
the influential church members, we 
decided to organize our young people 
into a society similar to the Epworth 


League of our Methodist neighbors. 

We appointed an evening to meet 
at our home for the purpose of or- 
ganizing. The young people were 
enthusiastic over the idea, and at 
least 25 to 30 came. The organiza- 
tion was perfected by the usual 
complement of officers. A committee 
was to make out a literary and mu- 
sical program for each meeting. A 
committee was also appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. Af- 
ter an hour of social enjoyment, re- 
freshments were served and an ap- 
pointment made to meet the next 
week. At the appointed time we had 
a full attendance and quite a number 
of new members. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. A membership fee of ten 
cents and monthly dues were to be 
paid. The funds thus collected to be 
used for benevolent work, as the so- 
ciety should dictate. 


The society was always called to 
order, and after devotional exercises, 
calling of the roll, payment of dues, 
and transaction of business, a lit- 
erary and musical program would be 
executed just as they are in the col- 
lege literary societies. Then the so- 
ciety would adjourn for an hour of 
chatting, and a general good time. 
Refreshments were always served, 
and it was surprising to see how our 
membership grew, and how much in- 
terest the young people took in get- 
ting up their literary work. Their 
long-pent-up energy had at last found 
vent and they were ready to do just 
anything we would suggest. 


We met monthly, around at the 
different homes wherever there was 
sufficient room to entertain us. We 
allowed the older people to be hon- 
orary members, and with them our 
membership grew to about 75. 


As Halloween drew near we decid- 
ed to have a Halloween party, which 
was a decided success with all the 
usual decorations and fun-making 
stunts. At this the refreshments, 
consisting of oysters, ice cream and 
cake were sold, and, if I remember 
correctly, about $75 was realized. 


I might write of our annual fish- 
fry and basket picnics, of the sew- 
ing done by the girls, making gar- 
ments for the inmates of our or- 
phanage; of the funds given to mis- 
sions, of the handsome pulpit set up- 
holstered in real leather, and the all- 
wool carpet for their home church; 
but suffice it to say that during the 
four years of our stay the interest 
never waned, and several hundred 
dollars was raised for benevolent 
purposes: while the social life of the 
neighborhood was made fuller and 
richer. 

MRS. J. W. ROBERTS. 

Windsor, Va. 





What the Planting of Shade Trees 
Did for One Town. 


BOUT five years ago a new pastor 
was appointed at one of the local 
churches at Norwood, Louisiana. He 
readily became an active participant 
in the usual things of community in- 
terest. 

One lack he began to discuss was 
that of shade trees. The village was 
situated in what was practically an 
open field, and the absence of trees 
was noticeable, especially to strang- 
ers. The pastor began an active 
erusade for the planting of trees, and 
soon enlisted the co-operation of the 
community. He preached a sermon 
from the pulpit on the subject of 
trees, and the next day called on all 
the men in town with a subscription 
list for a tree-planting fund. Over 
$100 was raised in this way, and 
some citizens furnished teams for 
necessary hauling. 

The work of planting was done 
under the pastor’s personal direc- 
tion. The money subscribed was 
used in hiring necessary labor and 









































Nothing will brighten up your floors more attract- 
ively than Sherwin-Williams Inside Floor Paint 


It is easy to apply, for it comes ready-mixed _willgive yousome valuable suggestions about 


in liquid form, and it is made in a wide range 
of handsome, serviceable colors. No 
finish is better for kitchen, bedroom or 
hall floors, where a painted surface is 
desired. It isa paint that dries hard over 
night, and possesses remarkable wear- 
ing qualities. 


Our new Portfolio of 


Plans for Home Decoration 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 





the decoration of your home, both inside and 


out. It will be found just as interesting 
by the housewife who wants to brighten 
up a chair as by the farmer himself with 
the problem of house painting before 
him. You will be surprised at some 
of the effects made possible by the 


Ausg many Sherwin-Williams Finishes—and 


all ata low cost. We will be glad to 
send the portfolio free upon request. 


PAInTs €VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 











in purchasing material for protect- 
ing the trees. He went to the woods 
and selected trees of proper size and 
symmetry, selecting oaks for the 
most part. He secured the privilege 
of hauling manure from neighbor- 
hood barns. Then the trees were 
set out according to approved meth- 
ods, about 50 feet apart along both 
sides of the streets. To insure them 
against injury a frame was built 
around each tree; four posts of 2x4 
seantlings were set up about two 
feet apart, forming a square with the 
tree in the center, and 1x3 slats were 
used to enclose it, thus making a 
substantial but not unattractive pro- 
tection. Including labor and lumber 
the cost was 50 cents per tree. At 
this time 200 trees were planted, 


which lined most of the streets, and | 


extended to the extreme limits on 
three principal roads leading out of 
town. With very few exceptions the 
trees lived and grew well. 

A year later in the same manner 
an additional 100 trees were planted, 
and the places of those dying from 
the previous planting filled. 

Another detail of this work de- 
serves note. A long dry spell came 
in the early summer after the trees 
were planted. Again our friend se- 
cured teams and labor and hauling 
water saturated the ground at the 
foot of each tree at least one time, 
and in this way many were saved 
which otherwise might have died. 

The community caught the tree 
spirit from observing and co-operat- 
ing in this matter and very soon 
many trees were planted by indi- 
viduals in their yards and private 
grounds. 

So much for details. Today, five 
years later, the whole scene is quite 
a contrast when compared with the 
open field in which the little village 
was once situated. The trees are 
growing rapidly and their symmetry 
and foliage are all that could be de- 
sired, while the long straight lines 


extending over the rolling surface | 





cannot help but call forth admira- | 


tion. 
D. G. LUNSFORD. 
Arcadia, La. 


MC KITSELMAN 
Made from thorough- 


Ls Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire.Our § 


free heats shows 100 


styles and heights of §: 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


f4 Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


TORE Nave 








Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 

Brown Fence & Wire Co 


Send f talo e e 
duample © Dept. 87 Cleveland, Ohio 


and sample 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


ROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....13%4c. 
49-inch Farm Fence,..... 22¢. 
48-inch Poultry Fence... .22c. 
$ 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have, 
ie SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 



























































5 GE all grain for 
HF oT poultry and stock; 
: makes corn meal and 


g Pa) 
4 (az ‘ 

& : Graham flour, grinds 
== coffee, cracks peas, 


etc. 
Easily cleaned; separate parts quickly supplied 
If not at dealers order Red Chief $3.00 Mill from ue 
today; money back if not satisfactory; freight prepaid 


Red Chief Manufacturing Co. Essi.Niic.cy: 


| Hand Cera Shellers $2.00. Power Griadiog Mills $15.00 
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Ts advertisement 

is for the purpose 
of calling Progressive 
Farmer readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that A. 
L. French, whose stuff 
they have been reading 
for many years, was the 
unanimous choice of the 
recent Republican con- 
vention of North Caro- 
lina, as candidate for the 
office of Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 


Watch This Space 
Next Week. 


P, 











(Political Advertisement.) 


DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 








GROUND 95= THROUGH 100 MESH 


fs the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 

phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 













Is mesh screen, and is abso- 
my jea lutely guaranteed to 
te the lead- contain a minimum 

“jing exper 


‘| ment. stations of 13% Phospho- 
/ as the best and 


most economical 
ier of Phosph 





rus. it appeals only 
to the intelligent farm- 
er w ilizes Nature’s 

growing legumes and who 
hae his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


GROUND LIME ROCK 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes. These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly 
profitable. 

Write for booklets, and full informa- 
tion regarding delivered cost, etc. 













Ground Rock Dept. 
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THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 











that high lifting into your 

high-wheeled farm wagon. 

LOOK up that old running 

gear with broken 

wheels and pull it out of the 

oe patch from behind the 
arn. 


y i “ede LISTEN to what our free 

1 a ale eatalogue says 

i) about low-down steel wheels 

Hifor that gear. It will make 

#the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 


Y wavana Metal Wheel Co. 


















Box 65, Havana, Ill. 

















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 






































PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 

















HOW TO PREVENT COTTON 
ANTHRACNOSE. 


On Your Own Farm Be Sure to Save 
Seed Only From _  Disease-Free 
Stalks—Buy Only Seed Guaran- 
teed All Right. 


EPORTS received thus far indi- 

cate that cotton anthracnose, the 
fungus boll-rot of cotton, is even 
more widespread and more destruc- 
tive this season than heretofore. The 
disease seems to be becoming more 
destructive from year to year and 
this in spite of the fact that the in- 
vestigations conducted at the South 
Carolina Experiment Station show 
that it can be prevented. 

We have found that the fungus 
which causes anthracnose grows in- 
to the inside of the diseased bolls, 
attacks the lint and seed, and grows 
into the seed. The fungus remains 
alive in such seed until they are 
planted and germinate and start to 
grow, then it attacks the seedlings. 
The disease remains alive on these 
stalks and attacks the bolls when 
they appear. In this way it is car- 
ried in the seed and continues to 
spread from year to year. 

A study of the history of the out- 
breaks in South Carolina during the 


| past four years shows that in very 
| nearly 
| brought to the farm in the seed, and 


every case the disease was 
usually in seed of some supposedly 
highly improved variety which was 
purchased at a high price. 

There is no way. of curing a stalk 
of cotton after it is once diseased 
with anthracnose. The only thing 
that you can do is to protect your 
cotton next year. The first and most 
important step in this is to secure 
seed which are free from disease. 
It is best to secure your seed for 
next year’s planting from a field 
where there is no disease. If it is 
not possible to do this, the next best 
thing to do is to pick your cotton for 
seed from stalks which show no signs 
of disease and which are not near 
diseased stalks. It is not safe to 
pick healthy looking bolls from 
stalks which have rotten bolls on 
them. 

We have been able to get entirely 
rid of anthracnose in three badly dis- 
eased varieties of cotton simply by 
selecting our seed from healthy 
stalks and then planting these seed 
the following season on land on 
which the disease had not occurred. 

We find that the disease will re- 
main in the land or in the old dis- 
eased stalks and bolls for as long 
as one year, but not longer than this. 
So it is necessary to practice rota- 
tion which will leave cotton off the 
land for one year. 

It is advisable to rotate crops for 
this and other reasons, but where 
it is impossible to do this and your 
cotton is diseased, the next best thing 
to do is to plow under the diseased 
stalks as soon as the cotton is picked 
in the fall. Where we have follow- 
ed this practice and used seed the 
following season which were free 
from disease, we have had very lit- 
tle anthracnose. 

In conclusion, then, I would say 
do not buy cotton seed from any one 
unless he is willing to make affidavit 
that it is free from anthracnose. Se- 
lect your own seed from fields where 
there is no disease or from healthy 
stalks in a diseased field. Gin this 
cotton in a gin that has been thor- 
oughly cleaned. Practice a rotation. 
If you will do these things, you need 
not fear further loss from cotton 
anthracnose. 

H. W. BARRE. 
Plant Pathologist Clemson College, 
South Carolina. 


Editorial Comment:—For the ben- 
efit of our readers we repeat the 


prominent symptoms of anthracnose 
as follows: “It is most conspicuous 
upon the bolls, where it produces 
unsightly ulcers, at first black, and 
later bearing a coat of pink. When 
small, the spots are reddish and 
slightly depressed. Attacks upon 
young bolls stop their growth and 
induce premature ripening and im- 
perfect opening, or the bolls may die 
and decay without opening at all. 
In such bolls the fungus is found 
upon the lint and seed within. Upon 
old stems, it causes blighting of the 
bark, which becomes reddish brown 
and dies. 

The seed leaves, being in a state 
of weakness, are especially suscep- 
tible to the fungus, which develops 
here with characters very similar 
to those of the stem and the boll. 
The leaves sometimes have a scald- 
ed look, assume a yellowish or leaden 


green color, and wither and die, 
much as tho. frosted.’’ — Stevens 
and Hall. 





Shocking Corn and Curing Soy Beans 


HE inquiry as to methods of 

shocking corn is timely for the 
South. If we expect to get the full 
benefit of the crop this is the way to 
harvest it. Without a shadow of 
doubt, this is the most important 
crop grown by the average farmer 
of our section. The stranger pass- 
ing through and noting our crops 
need not ask which is the leading in- 
terest in our system of agriculture 
for on almost every other field is a 
crop of corn. Nor is it strange that 
our people, well-to-do and poor alike, 
stick to its cultivation for we have 
yet to find something to take its 
place in our rotation. 

After many years of practice I have 
fallen on to the following methods 
of handling such of the crop as does 
not find its way into the silo. 

A day or two before starting the 
fall work we send a couple of hands 
along the shock rows and with short 
bits of ‘binder’? twine, cut for the 
purpose, they tie four hills of corn 
together and cut and add a few .ex- 
tra hills as a core to the shock. By 
the time we start the harvest in full 
this ‘‘core” has cured to the extent 
that it prevents molding, and we al- 
ways find this the danger spot of in- 
jury. 

As to laying off the shock: We 
never leave a cultivated field, no 
matter what crop it has grown, bare 
over winter, so we give good distances 
between rows and between shocks, 
so as to facilitate small grain seeding. 
We put 24 rows to the shock and 30 
to 40 feet between shocks, if the 
corn is heavy, this makes large 
shocks and this is what is wanted to 
get your corn to stand for the six 
or eight weeks before gathering. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to put 
no corn in the shock with outside 
moisture on it. With care about 
setting the corn straight up in plac- 
ing in the shock and a single bind of 
twine near the top the crop keeps 
beautifully. 

We are now in the midst of our 
bean and pea hay harvest. Lying in 
front of me as I write is a field of 
25 acres that is a picture. On it 
stands near 400 cocks of the sweet- 
est hay imaginable, built on the 
“Morgan” frames for curing with 
only a few hours of sun after the 
mower. Tomorrow we commence 
hauling that put up six days ago and 
for this crop these hot days are a 
blessing. 

We are cutting our soy beans some 
earlier than in former years and we 
think to the improvement of the hay. 

A large planting of this valuable 
legume was made in our section the 
present year and the growing season 
is giving fine crops. 

Sanford, Tenn. 8S. F. GETTYS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


What Ten Cents Worth of Rape 
Seed Did. 


INCE I can first remember it hag 
been the custom to put three or 

four young hogs in the pen early in 
the summer. This gave us an ever. 
ready place of disposal for the scraps 
from the kitchen and also a supply 
of early meat. 

It was quite a task to furnish 
enough green feed for these hogs, 
Just depending on the weeds from 
the garden and the near-by fence 
corners was very unsatisfactory to yg 
and more so to the hogs, fer often 
they went without a good Supply of 
green feed. This irregularity soon 
convinced us that hogs would not 
give good returns unless they were 
fed systematically and in abundance, 
Dwarf Essex rape was strongly 
recommended and we secured ten 
cents worth of seed to try. 

After planting our sweet potato 
patch we had two rows about 200 
feet long left. Without any further 
preparation or fertilizing we sowed 
the rape seed in the drills. This was 
all the attention it received with the 
exception of two or three plowings, 
When the plants were six or eight 
inches high we began cutting for the 
hogs. The plants grew so rapidly 
that we could not cut over for the 
four hogs in the pen before they 
were large enough to cut again, so 
we had to feed the balance to the 
hogs on the pasture and even fed a 
small amount to the milk cows. 

We continued this until up in Au- 
gust, when the plants began to be 
less vigorous and the leaves were 
coarse and tough. For these two 
rows we had used only about half of 
the seed. The remainder we sowed 
in a turning row in our corn field at 
“laying-by time,’ about the middle 
of July. This sowing was ready for 
use before we quit the first sowing, 
From this last sowing we had enough 
green feed to run these hogs through 
to killing time and to start off sev- 
eral others that were put up for lat- 
er killing. At no time during this 
period of feeding did the hogs show 
the least indication of lack of relish 
for the rape. JAMES M. GRAY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Look Out for This Car. 


HE Test Farm Exhibit Car, of the 

North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture will make the following 
schedule: 

Black Mountain, Sept. 29-30; 
Waynesville, Oct. 1-4; Statesville, 
Oct. 5-6; Salisbury, Oct. 7; Greens- 
boro, Oct. 8-11; Burlington, Oct. 12; 
Raleigh, Oct. 14-19; Concord, Oct. 
21; Charlotte, Oct. 22-27; Moores- 
ville, Oct. 28; Hickory, Oct. 29-Nov. 
1; Clayton, Nov. 2; Goldsboro, Nov. 
3-4, 

Leading varieties of corn will be 
shown on the stalk, showing the 
height, size and shape of the ears, 
and cross-sections of ears, shape of 
grain and size of cob. Also museum 
jars graphically representing the dif- 
ferences in yield of the different 
varieties for the number of years 
they have been tested. Representa- 
tive types of each variety have been 
earefully selected, to show each va- 
riety, not at its best nor poorest, but 
as it grows under average conditions. 
The different leading varieties of 
wheat, oats, and cotton, apples, 
peaches and potatoes are shown in 
a similar way. Fertilizer experi- 
ments have been carried on with 
these crops, the results of which are 
shown graphically in museum jars. 
Other interesting features of the ex- 
hibit will be the representative soil 
types of the State, shown in their 
natural state to a depth of 24 inches, 
with maps showing the location of 
each type; also the results of fer- 
tilizer tests that have been made on 
these soils. A tobacco exhibit is also 
with the car, showing the different 
grades of tobacco from the distinct 
tobacco belts of the State. 
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gaturday, September 28, 1912.) 


[ HARRO WINGS. 


FRIEND says that the article on 
A the first page of the issue of 
September 14 is all wrong, that we 
need canneries, creameries and pack- 
ing-houses to encourage the growing 
of fruits and truck and to encourage 
the raising of dairy and beef cattle 
and hogs. He enforces this, as he 
thinks, by showing me a paper in 
which it is stated that Mississippi 
gent over 6,000 cattle to the National 
Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Il., dur- 
jng the month of August and that, 
therefore, the Natchez packing house 
did not fail because there is a lack 
of cattle raised in Mississippi, but 
pecause the operators of that house 
failed to pay prices equal to those 
paid at other markets. 











With all due respect to my good 
friend, I am going to state the plain 
truth, that this is a fair sample of 
the knowledge on these matters or 
rather lack of it, shown. by those 
who insist that these enterprises 
must be established to encourage 
the growing of the raw materials 
used by them. 



























In the first place, let us admit that 
these canneries, creameries and pack- 
ing-houses would be of benefit to the 
farmers if they could be run. No one 
denies that; but are they of any ben- 
efit to anvone when they fail, as 
they always do when started to en- 
courage the growing of the raw ma- 


terial they use? Is the packing- 
house at Natchez a benefit to any- 
one? Those who put their money 


into it could not run it successfully 
and it closed its doors and we under- 
stand has since been sold for about 
50 cents on the dollar of its 


This experience at Natchez is no ex- 


cost. 


ception, it is a common and inevi- 
table result. The conditions are 
such that large canneries, large 


creameries and packing-houses must 
fail except in rare and unusual cases. 
Why do they fail? 

1. The raw products are not grown 
or produced in sufficient quantities. 
For a few months in the fall and 
spring a few cattle are marketed, and 
in the fall of the year hogs enough 
might be obtained to enable a pack- 
ing-house to run economically for a 
few months; but a _ packing-house 
must run the year round to be prof- 
itable. 


2. Those who engage in the bus- 


iness know little about it. Those who 
know the business, know too much to 
put their money into it before there 
is a demand for it and before the raw 
materials are available in abundance. 


3. Freight rates are ‘against any 
plant established outside of a large 
city in the South. For instance, a 
large part of the 6,000 cattle sent 
from Mississippi to the St. Louis 
market in August were probably 
from eastern Mississippi and Harrow 
will wager his reputation for truth 
and veracity that it will cost more 
to send a carload of cattle from 
Starkville, Mississippi to Natchez, 
than to send one from Starkville to 
St. Louis. Natchez is out of the reg- 
ular current of transportation, St. 
Louis isn’t. Harrow feels certain 
that every one connected with The 
Progressive Farmer and every one 
of its readers would like to see large 
canneries, creameries and packing- 
houses running successfully all over 
the South, but the paper is just sim- 
ply following its established reputa- 
tion for hard, common sense when it 
advises against the organization of 
Such industries before we are ready 
for them, and so long as it is fore- 
Ordained that they must fail. When- 
ever we can be certain of the raw ma- 
terials to run these plants successful- 
ly, men who know the business will 
put money into them and until then, 
Harrow joins his advice to that of 
the Editors, that it is better to im- 
Prove and enlarge the marketing 
Methods with which we are already 
familiar and which are now available. 
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Pull STUMPS Like 
This, Quick and Easy 


Pull out the biggest stump in 
five minutes or less. 
or more of stumps a day. 

ing taxes on loafer land. 
the stumps and raise money crops. Let me 
show you how to make $1280.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are out—and 
$750.00 every year after. 
me. A postal will do. 


= WA HERCULES 


stump pulling. Shows many fine photos and letters sent in by 
Hercules owners. 
Address, B. A. Fuller, President. 


HERCULES MFG. CO., , 380 21stSt., Centerville, lowa 


Pull out an acre 
Stop pay- 
Clear out 













Write 
The 
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All Seneh, Triple bee 
STUMP PULLER 


has the pulling power of a locomotive. 
all steel—triple power puller made. No stump can re- 
sistit. Has many features—self or stump anchoring, dou- 
ble safety ratchets, low down construction—all parts 
turned and polished for light draft. 

Send in your name now for best book published about 


Get My 
Low Price and 30 Day 
Free Trial Offer Now! 


My special price will please 
you. Hurry up to make sure 
of this price proposition. Only 
a few Hercules pullers left at 
this figure. 30 days trial—3 
year guarantee. Any broken 
casting replaced, within 3 
years—whether the breakage 
was your fault or fault of 
machine. Write me 
on a postal. 


It is the only 


My special price will save you a lot of money. 











Cure Hay in the Shade. | 
READ Mr. Springer’s article in | 


your issue of the 7th inst, in 
regard te curing hay with much in- | 
terest and wondered at the widely | 
different methods people have in do- 
ing things. 

According to his plan, I would 
make a difference of $5 per ton be- 
tween his and my hay. 

I cut pea hay in the morning and, 
beginning that afternoon, continue 
with the rake, staying about four 
hours behind the mower, putting the | 
hay into windrows, then into small 
piles all with the rake. Begin haul- | 
ing to the barn or stack the third 
day. 

Lespedeza, I cut and let it have | 
just as little sun as possible, curing 
it in the shade, thereby retaining the | 
green color and preventing shedding | 
of the leaves. 

According to Mr. Springer’s meth- 
od when he begins to bale his hay, he | 
loses a large portion of his leaves | 
on account of being so dry and brit- 
tle. . 

Of course, a man has to be gov- 
erned by the condition of his hay, 
that is, the size, maturity and rank- 
ness, but under no conditions would 
I let hay stay spread out as cut ‘‘un- 
til it was hay,” for I am satisfied that 
I have stuff to cut that the top por- 
tion would burn up before the part 
next to the ground would begin to 
cure. 

Curing hay, in my mind, is like 
cultivating the soil. We all know 
that a flat bed will retain the mois- 
ture better than a high ridge, like- 
wise will hay retain more moisture 
left spread as cut than it will if put 
up in high ridges. The sun would 
cook the top portion if left spread 
“until it was hay,’’ before that next 
to the ground got hot good. 

According to Mr. Springer’s state- 
ment, he was curing hay before I 
was born, but I think I have the bet- 
ter plan. JNO. J. CRAIG. 

Como, Miss. 








Going to Law. 


Old Wax and I lived side by side and 
never had a row, until one day he lammed | 


the hide of my old brindle Gow. He said 
she ate a suit of clothes that hung upon 
his line, and so I biffed him on the nose 
and he soaked me on mine. We owned | 


out of debt, had money in 
lammed my brindle 
A while we 


our homes, were 
the bank, that day h«¢ 
pet, and I gave him a spank. 


stood around and cussed and wagged the 
fluent jaw, until,” surcharged with deep 
disgust, we turned and went to law. Oh, 
that was bum and beastly sport! Our 
lawyers, smooth and deft, conveyed the 
case from court to court, and taxed us 
right and left Now at the poor-farm Wax 
and TI put in our fading years; I lean on 
him and heave a sigh and he bursts into 
tears. Sometimes we ramble up the road, 


where once we did our biz; a lawyer lives | 
in my abode, another lives in his. Then to | 
the poorhouse back we go, and seek our | 
couch of straw, and think of joys we used | 
to know before we went to law.—Walt 
Mason. 








Have You Any Land to Sell? 


Here’s Your Chance 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER of October 26 will be 

a “Come South” Special. The object will be to in- 

terest the thousands of good farmers in the West 

who are now turning their eyes Southward, and get them 

into touch with the big opportunities here. We expect to 

send 50,000 copies of this issue to Northern and Western 
farmers seeking homes in the Southern States. 

To those who have farm lands to sell this issue will 
present one of the greatest opportunities of recent years. 
We have been especially fortunate in getting the names of 
men who are positively interested in the South and have 
expressed their interest in some definite way, so that it is no 
miscellaneous lot of farmers to whom the paper will be 
sent, but genuine inquirers—good ground for all the seed 
we can sow. 

It is almost impossible to get good land in the West 
now for less than $100 to $200 per acre, and these men will 
not hesitate therefore to pay what is regarded as “good 
prices” for Southern land. If you have either a large tract 
of land, several tracts, or if you would sell a part of your 
farm, be sure to put an advertisement in this issue. We ex- 
pect to send this number of The Progressive Farmer to 
190,000 families of readers. A letter sent to the head of each 
of these families saying that you have land for sale would 
cost you $3,800 for postage alone. A 5-inch advertisement 
in this Special sent to all these readers will cost you only 
#49; a 2-inch advertisement, $19.60; a one-inch advertise- 
ment, $9.80. Or, if you do not wish to use both Raleigh and 
Memphis editions of The Progressive Farmer, a 5-inch ad- 
vertisement in the Raleigh edition reaching 100,000 will cost 
you $26.25; a 2-inch advertisement, $10.50; a one-inch ad- 
vertisement, $5.25. 





Fill out the following blank and mail to us at once: 





Date 


Postoffice State 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C., 


Gentlemen: Please insert my Land-for-Sale advertise- 


ment for which I attach copy in space of inches 
in your ‘‘Come South’’ Special, October 26, at rates above 
mentioned. 

Signed 


References: 
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Get a better roof 
for less money 
—a roof that will 
last longer 


Before you buy roofing it will be money in your 
pocket to investigate carefully the cost and 

\ service you will get from Ready Roofing as 

MI\ compared with any other style of roof cover- 
BAIN) ing in use today. After years of testing and 
experimenting, during which time we spent 
thousands of dollars, today we offer you the best 
and most durable roofing that money and brains 
can produce—at a price within your easy reach. 


Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 
made in both shingles and rolls—guaranteed for at 


least fifteen years. You are not asked to take our word as 
tothe wonderfull durability and weather proof qualities 
of Certain-teed Roofing—it has successfully stood the test 
of time—millions of rolls are in actual use on roofs today. 


When in need of roofing—do not hesi- 


tate to give Certain-teed Rubber 
San Francisco 
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Roofing a trial—it is easy to lay, will 
last longer and costs less than any 
other roofing material. Your local dealer will quote you 
prices so low that you simply can not afford to use 
anythingelse. Be sure, however, that the Certain-teed 
General Jabel is on every roll or bundle. At least investigate— 
Roofing, U.S. A.’s Write at once for this valuable book A Ws “How to 
Largest Manufac- Build for LESS Money”—F. 

turerof Roofing and 

~ GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 


Building Papers. 
York,Pa. Marseilies,ill. East St.Louis, Hl. 
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the opposite failure. 
plant is his soil and equipment. A 
long course of reasoning does not 




















WHAT FARMERS FOUND OUT 
ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of North Carolina wagons are subjected 
to unusual service. 


° 
Over almost roadless mountains, with heavy loads, up steep ascents and 
down the sides of steep declivities these wagons are going daily. 
They withstand in this section more use, abuse and strain in a year than 
most wagons do in & lifetime. 


{ma No mediocre parts will suffice. The margin of strength must be 
x \ good and ample. 
x f Right here in this rough section is where our Long Sleeve Steel 
Skcin proved itself practically unbreakable, and the only Skein con- 
j / sistent with Nissen stability. 
} And farmers in this section will hardly have any but J. I. Nissen 
Fi Wagons with long slecve Steel Skcins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. 
; The tough materials from which they are made; the ampl 
$ generosity in every part, and the use of wrought iron whe 














f n makers employ malleable or casting—makes them 
stand t hardest usage. They are literally the foes of 
We make rory part of these Nissen Wagons in our own 
shops We Know the materials in every part. It is impos- 
sil for a Wag ateris better to be made. 


t your wagon to such strenuous Bervi 
to have a Wagon that resists 
on does—th Wagon that 





of a deal 10 < 


The Nissen Wagon Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARMING IS A BUSINESS. 





The Farmer Should Consider Himself a Business Man and Try 
to Put His Work on a Business Basis. y 


By A. L. 


S I look over the farming busi- 
ness of our country, looking at 
it from the business farmer’s 


standpoint—many things appear that 
cause me to believe that we have 
not, as a class, learned properly to 
study our business. 
ing is subject to the same business 
rules as are other businesses, good 


And yet farm- 


management spelling success, and 
The farmer’s 


seem necessary to convince the 


thinking farmer that the richer and 
more dependable his soil is, other 
conditions being equal, the cheaper 
he may produce his farm products; 


for a rich dependable acre, while it 
will produce far more than the unde- 
pendable acre, will—because of be- 


ing in better mechanical condition— 
be worked at less expense. 


Therefore, in case our soils are 


not in the best state of fertility of 


which they are capable—which in- 
cludes the best drainage—the first 
move of the would-be business far- 
mer should be the improvement of 
his soil, by the most rapid and eco- 
nomical means within reach. This 
may mean for the careful business 
man the borrowing of more or less 
capital to enable him to forward the 
work in a business way. Many men 
of the writer’s acquaintance are 
working under the handicap of an 
unfertile, undrained soil because of 
timidity in the matter of securing 
sufficient capital. A man of real 
ability in his line need seldom fear 
to use the other man’s dollar to sup- 
plement his capital of dollars and 
brain power; but lacking ability or 
nerve, it is probably wisdom to pro- 
ceed more slowly toward the desired 
goal. 

Having a dependable soil, other 
matters demand the earnest thought 
of the business farmer. The profits 
from fertile soils may be reduced 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent by 
the use of poor tools or insufficient 
power. A deep, well broken soil 


| being in condition to retain a greater 
| supply of moisture, means much in 
| the production of cheap products; 


for moisture is the controlling factor 
in the production of crops. This 
proper breaking of the land requires, 
first a good plow, second, sufficient 
power to pull the plow at the max- 
imum speed. It costs no more for 


| the man who handles the plow turn- 
ing three to five acres per day than 


for him who, because of a poor plow 
or insufficient power, turns only one 
acre per day 

The same principle applies in the 
working of the crop. The man who 
drives two or three horses hitched 
to a ten or twelve-foot harrow, work- 
ing 15 to 20 acres of young corn or 
cotton, will be working no harder 
than will the man who, by the use 
of the one-horse cultivator, works 


| two and one-half to four acres per 


day. My readers will readily see 


| how, by the use of plenty of power 


and good tools, cultivating good de- 


| pendable soil, the farmer has a tre- 


mendous advantage over tthe less 
fortunate man who, for any reason, 
land, with insufficient 


works poor 


tools 
Then there is much in the time 
we do our work. <A team breaking 
land during the winter, while the 
weather is cool, and the land in the 
best condition to work, will accom- 
plish twice with the same power that 
a team will in the heat of summer, 
when the land is dry and hard. Then 
the action of the frost on the rough- 
ly broken, winter-plowed land, will 
making a _ perfect 
will two harrowings 
on spring or summer-broken land 


French, Cascade, Va. 


Then when the crops 


: have bee 
grown the business farmer shows 
look carefully to the manner of mar 


keting his products, and should kee 
in mind at all times, that the fertil. 
ity taken from the soil is part of the 
cost to him of growing crops; for, as 
{ said in the beginning, the farmer's 
plant is his soil, and reducing the 
soil fertility is reducing the farmer's 
capital. This is the reason Why some 
of our most careful business farm- 
ers strive in every way to condense 
the products before putting them on 
the market, thus reducing the ton- 
nage marketed and increasing the 
price per pound. Their aim ig to 
reduce in such a@ way as to retain 
on the farm as much of the plant 
food and vegetable matter the raw 
plants carry as is possible to do, and 
still secure the highest value for 
their crops and supply the coun- 
try’s need in the matter of food or 
clothing. 

One more point should not be 
overlooked by the would-be business 
farmer, and that is that he should 
aim to do as much business as his 
brain is capable of handling; in oth- 
er words, work up to his capacity; 
as the more business he handles if he 
maintains the highest standard of 
excellence all along the line, the 
more he will be paid for his ability, 


Harvesting Soy Beans With a 


Binder. 


ERHAPS some of your readers 

have had experience in harvest- 
ing a soy bean crop with a self-bind- 
er. Now I have about 40 to 50 
acres that I would like to harvest, 
saving the seed as well as the hay, 
so would be very glad to hear from 
some of your readers who have had 
experience harvesting soy beans in 
this way. 

In addition to the above I have 
about 50 to 60 acres of soy beans 
planted in corn, this year being my 
first experience with this crop, and 
must say that I shall never fail to 
plant a good acreage in this splendid 
legume in the future. 

T. W. GRAHAM. 

Editorial Comment:—In Kansas 
and other sections where soy beans 
have been grown, the self-binder is 
used for harvesting the crop. With 
all tall, erect-growing varieties it is 
the best method of harvesting, when 
seed alone is the object and the 
beans are allowed to get pretty ripe 
before cutting. When hay and seed 
both are given about equal consid- 
eration the drop-rake reaper, or in 
the absence of that the mower with 
a side-delivery is probably prefera- 
ble. The straw, however, whet 
allowed to get ripe enough to cut 
with the self-binder, makes good 
feed. 





A reader wants to know how (0 
get rid of “‘sawbriers.”” We know 
of no way except good _ plowing 
and thorough cultivation. Do any 
of our readers know any other easy 
or effective method? 

We have no rural schools. The 
schools run in the country by of 
ficials educated in city schoois are 
merely poor samples of city schools. 
Why not run the rural schools by 
the people in the country and for 
the people in the country? 


Tobacco Farmers to Meet in Lynchburg, 
October 16. 





Noti¢ is hereby given that there will be 
held in the Carroll Hotel, Lynechbur Va. 
October 16, an Inter-State Meeting of thé 
tobacco farmers of Virginia and North Car 

All county organizations in tl To- 







acco Belt are requested to send representa 
ros. The meeting will be held at 10 
o'clock.—H. Q. Alexander, President North 
Carolina Division F. Cc. U.: D. M. Gannaway 
President Virginia Division. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








Lanes 


A LETTER TO THE HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRL. 


something About Her Clothes, Her 
Sports and Her Studies. 


Y DEAR Mary: You must be 

very busy just now with your 
school work, as you have been help- 
ing mother, making the mayonnaise 
and the tea cakes, putting on the 
Sunday night supper, making your 
simplest dresses and darning the 
family stockings. You must have ac- 
quired much useful household lore 
along with your good times this sum- 


m 





er. 

With the thought of school all of 
us think of school dresses and I won- 
der if yours are ready. Don’t you 
think dark blue plaited skirts with 
middy blouses are most attractive? 
(This means if you’re thin, for the 
middy blouse doesn’t look well on 
the girl who is too big.) 

Your cousin Ruth has some blouses 
with the woollen collars and folds 
made separately and hooked on. The 
folds being heavier than the hem at 
the bottom of the blouse keeps it 
down in place. Two rows of white 
braid are stitched around the folds 
on: Ruth’s blouses, and also around 
the edge of her collars. 

If you have as many as four 
blouses and two gingham or percale 
dresses, you are well fixed, for that 
gives you one frock and two blouses 
each week, and I have found that 
usually you can wear a blouse to 
school two days. 

A sweater or light-weight jacket 
will serve you until almost Christ- 
mas, and thus save your heavier 
coat which will feel so snug and 
warm during the cold days of Jan- 
uary and February. 

A small, close-fitting hat with no 
trimming except a band or a scarf 
will be best for you to wear every 
day for it will stand being knocked 
about. 

And Mary, don’t wear too big bows 
on your hair, or too high heels on 
your slippers. A real lady is not 
an exaggerated fashion plate. And 
the girl who dresses as a girl, with 
pretty sensible clothes, is far more 
attractive than one who apes her 
elders, for those elders aren’t al- 
ways people of good taste. 

I hope you’ll play basket-ball, for 
it is such fun and so good for you. 
If you do you will need a blouse, 
bloomers, and short skirt of some 
dark stuff; woolen goods usually 
stand the hard wear best. 


Now as to school itself. I hope 
you'll tike your teacher. Make up 


your mind to do so. I feel quite 
sure she likes you or she wouldn’t 
be teaching. If you only knew it, 
she just loves girls. You can be 
Mutually helpful, for when you know 
her well she will probably tell you 
that she has learned far more since 
she’s been teaching than she learned 
before while she was going to school. 

Of course you’re in the high 
School, and I’m sure you feel an ad- 
ded dignity in being there. Your 
studies are most interesting. Be- 
lieve that they are and you'll find 
them sc. Your history is as truly 
charming with its deeds of really 
great men and women as the fairy 
stories you loved as a little girl, and 
still love I hope. 


Then such pleasant paths of lit- 
erature in which you’ll roam! You'll 
like the “House of Seven Gables,” 
the “Sketch Book,” the “Iliad,” and 
if you’ve reached the dignity of sen- 
lor English in the high school you'll 
be thrilled by “Macbeth” and love 


the sylvan beauty of “L’Allegro.” 
Just remember that the study of lit- 
erature is not just work, but a real 


pleasure, and that after you have 
Solved a hard problem in mathe- 
matics you can rest by studying your 
history of literature. The wonder- 


ful story of the ages, the growth of 
our beautiful world will be unfolded 
to you as you turn the pages of your 
physical geography. 

All your school year I want you 
to be happy in your work, in your 
play, at home and in school. 


*‘All the world is so full of a number 
of things, ; 

I’m sure that we all should be happy 
as kings.”’ 


Here’s hoping, Mary dear, that you 
will do your tasks so well, and make 
your leisure so pleasant that you will 
be happy, far happier than any king! 

Your big sister, L. M. C. 





What About Mother? 


OW old does your mother look, 

dear girl? Does she look older 
than she is, or younger? Is she al- 
ways ‘“tired’’—too tired to enjoy 
your amusements and pleasures or 
is she a girl with you? 

If she is always ‘‘too tired’ look 
for the cause. Is her work so la- 
borious, her surroundings so unin- 
viting that she is losing her youth? 
Remember she was once young and 
loved pretty clothes and good times 
as well ag do you, her pretty daugh- 
ter. Remember she has had many 
cares, has denied herself many things 
—for what? For her family, for 
you. 


Of course, she did all this freely 
for love of you else she would not 
be the sweet mother that she is—but 
such denial, such wearing of old 
clothes, such staying at home from 
church, from many places of recrea- 
tion and entertainment, so many 
sleepless nights beside you, deserve 
your most loving service and consid- 
eration in return. I know you will 
gladly give these when you think of 
these things, for you are the daugh- 
ter of a good mother. 


Stay at home from Sunday school 
and let mother go, especially on 
“preaching days’’—that is, if it is 
necessary for one of you to stay. Do 
this sometimes, even if there is a 
prize offered for best attendance. 
God would more willingly reward 
your sacrifice. Persuade her to get 
a new hat or dress this fall even if 
you have one less and she doesn’t 
want to do so. 


Remember if she has forgotten 
how to be young, that it is her con- 
stant self-sacrifice and _ self-efface- 
ment that have made her forget and 
bring her back by making some sac- 
rifice and doing some of the hard 
things yourself, and especially by 
giving her to understand that you 
want and expect her to take a part 
in your pleasures. 


“True, mother has had her day, 


dear, 
When you were her baby 
three. 
And she bustled about the farm- 
house 


Busy as ever a bee,” 
But the poet’s advice for all this is; 
“But give her a share in the 
frolic 
And draw her into play.” 
MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 





Practical Rotation. 


“IT suppose you follow a system of rota- 
tion in your agricultural operations,” casu- 
ally observed the high-browed graduate of 


the modern agricultural college. 


“Follow what kind of a system?” inquired 


honest, hard-handed Uncle Ezra. 

“A scheme of rotation. That is, 
that large 
purpose one 


year, another 


so on.” 


“Oh, yes, I see your meanin’. 


to give Elizabeth her musical 


gineerin’ and next year I intend 


and build a new concrete smokehouser” 


*ter that I'm countin’ on lettin’ the youngest 
; fleld on 
to kinder get his hands into the 


boy, Henry “Absalom, 
shares 
work,’”’—Puck, 
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a e eS 
, Shoot to Hit 
& Up a new shooting record 


More—Their Use Guarantees the Life— 
the Continued Accuracy of your Arm. 


96 years of gun-making—50 years of cartridge-making 
have taught us— 

To make cartridges noted for straight- 
shooting —hard-hitting—sure-fire. To attain 
ammunition accuracy without impatring gun ace 
curacy. To make for each kind of arm the 
cartridge it requires to shoot its best—and to 
keep shooting its best. 


There is a Remington-UMC cartridge specially made 
for your rifle—your pistol. Every Remington-UMC 
cartridge is tested in tke arm for which it is made. 
Our Guarantee is behind these cartridges—and behind 
any standard arm, to the full extent of the maker’s 
own guarantee, when these cartridges are used. 
Shoot the cartridges that shoot straight. Shoot the 
cartridges that keep your gun shooting straight. Shoot 
Remington-UMC cartridges. 9 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway "\\s REMINGTON-U2M.C- fer New York City 
U.} 30 SPRINGFIELD 06 POINTED BULLET mace 
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“WATERLOO BOY” 
° ~ For Economy, Wear 
Gasoline Engines Complete Satistaction 
No matter what demands you make on your 
engine “‘Waterloo Boy” will meet them—no 
matter what other engines have failed for 
ycu “Waterloo Boy” will win for you-—no 
3 matter what kinds of work you have to do |] 4, } 
“Waterloo Boy” will do them all do them hid 
well do them cheaply, easily and quickly. x 
In every feature of design, construction and price “‘Waterloo Boy’’ Engines are right. You * 
can bank on them. They are backed by a five year guarantee. by a $500,000 factory, bya . 
record sixteen years long. 
Write today for our big. free illustrated catalog which shows and describes all the sizes, mod- 
els, And ask your implement dealer about them. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., South. 
Lock Drawer 206B Salisbury. North Carolina. 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall \ 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 








































——Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. ~} 
We give students actual experiance - Write Now — 

SPARTANBURG SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY~ SPARTANBURG. S.C. 
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AGENTS $5 a Day 


Selling our guaranteed hosiery for men 
women and children. Every style and 
grade, Guaranteed to last four months 
without holes or a new pair given free. 
Easy Seller. Big profits. Repeat 


or- 
ders. Sell every day in the year. Al 
Want guaranteed hosiery. Don’t mis 
this chance, Act quick. Write f 


terms. Free sample to workers. Sen 
nomoney. A postal will do. 


THOMAS MFG. CO, 
3255 Barney 8t., Dayton, Ohio 


LIFE OF WOODROW 
WILSON. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — vircinta 


Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy 


20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 





New Fireproof Building. 


I 
q 
ifodem Laboratory Methods, 
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Excellent Clinical Facilities, 

Eighty Experienced Teachers, 

Write now for Catalogue A. P, 

WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. § 








Well sir, 
last year we used the proceeds of the field 
education; 
this year the proceeds went to pay boot in 
a hoss trade that I had the honor of en- 
that 
field shall give me 9 trip down to the city 















One full year’s subscription to The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, the South’s great Week- 

> ly Farm Paper; a fine handsomely bound 

Business Department of volume, The Life of Woodrow Wilson, 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL The Democratic candidate for President. 






—. Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
_Jow and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- 
lished standing recommended by lead- 
ing educators. Catalog explains how we 
do it. Write for one. 

E. R. OSBORNE, - Lawndale, N. C. 
Principal of Business Department. 


BOTH FOR $1.65 
This offer is good for both new and 
renewal subscribers. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Pure. Fresh. 
Economical. 
Guaranteed. 


Dust-proof, sanitary 



















package. 


16 full ounees to 
the pound—and 
costs no more! 


_ Ienclose the tops of 6 Eagle- 
Thistle packages, also Money Order 
(or stamps) for 58ce. Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, one set (6) Rogers’ 
Guaranteed Genuine Silver Plated Tea- 
spoons. These spoons bear no adver- 
tising, their retail value is $2 per doz. 



































































Known the world over fer its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








Cata- 
logue 


is ae ae 
uggies $29. up; 
$45-00 u : 


; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. Ve trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


East St. Louis, Ill. 


Dep’t 648 





ONLY 310,00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
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Better light than gas or elec 
din 





books on 


household problems. 


glad at any time to help any of its 
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furnish a list of 





tric. To introduce the Al 
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ote AGENTS WANTED 

Experience unnecessary. Every 
home needs this iamp. One agent 
sold over 1000 on money ‘ 





practical 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 
will be 


“ro GET BETTER LIG 

To 
From KEROSENE (Co 
Tests Prot. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Ch 
leading oll-burning lamps show the Aladdin 
is the most economical and gives over twice 


‘uarantee, not one returned. Another sold 

worth in 15days. Evenings made profi- 

table. Ask foragents prices and trial offer, 
374 Aladdio Buildiog, 
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THE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N. C. 














7 do what they promise. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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o’ the moon, 
And calendars days by dreams; 
He values less than a wild bird’s 
tune 
The world of mortal schemes; 
He dons the pack of the work-and- 
wait, 
On the trail of the never-sure, 
And whistles a song as he faces Fate 
To follow the far-off lure. 


H’ MEASURES facts by a gleam 


He says a word to the butterfly, 
And its mottled dream is his: 
He whispers the bee, and it makes 
reply 
With a thought like a honeyed 
kiss; 





THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


He speaks the bird, and he SDeaks 


the snake, 
And the ant in its house of sang 


And their guarded wisdom is hig tg 


take 
And their secrets to understand, 


Sworn comrade he of the rocks ang 
trees, 
Companion boon of the brooks, 


Through whose hoary tribes he 


hears and sees 
The things that are not in books 
He goes his way of Do and Dare, 
Led on by firefly gleams 
And lays him down with never a care 
By the camp-fire of his dreams, 
—Madison Cawein, 





A CONVENIENT KITCHEN PLAN. 


How the Furniture Was Rearrranged to Save About Two- 
Thirds of the Steps Formerly Called For in Getting a Meal. 





making, tho it may add much 

to the pleasure of the home. 
In planning a house, if economy is to 
be practiced, let it be on that por- 
tion of the house least used by the 
family and not on the kitchen. If 
the house has been constructed al- 
ready, make a study of the condi- 
tions and arrangement that all may 
yield the best results. Take, for in- 
stance, the kitchen. Here the farm- 
er’s wife and daughters spend from 
three to five hours a day in cooking 
the three meals, baking, and canning 
and preserving fruit. Here they 
take hundreds of steps, part of which 
may be avoided by a better arrange- 
ment of furniture. 

It hehooves every farmer’s wife 
to practice the old adage, ‘“‘Make 
your head save your heels.’”’ She 
may not be able ‘‘by taking thought 
to add one cubit to her stature,’ but 
she can have her work-table the 
right height to prevent her stooping; 
she can place her work-table between 
the water-shelf and stove, thus save 
steps; she can have one certain morn- 
ing for replenishing her supplies 
from the cellar, the pantry and the 
smoke-house, then all things will be 
at hand when they are most in de- 
mand. 

Let us turn again to the kitchen 
of an ordinary farmhouse to see 
what arrangements may be made to 
save steps. I know a kitchen which 
was built with this idea largely in 
view, namely, to make it fit on with 
the old house, yet by care it has been 
made moderately convenient. It is 
15x15 feet, with two windows in the 
gable end, one door leading to the 
diningroom and another leading to a 
small porch where vegetables are 
prepared in the sumer. The doors and 
windows were left without change 
to avoid extra expense. 

The arrangement of the furniture 
was the most important considera- 
tion and was partly governed by the 
division of space. Between the win- 
dows was a wall space of 40 inches; 
just 28 inches back from this space 
wes a wood stove. Its position was 

Btermined by the carpenter’s saying 

ere was less likely to be a leakage 

round the flue if it was built 
through the ridge of the roof. The 
lower space between the stove and 
the wall was occupied by a wood- 
box and the upper part held a case 
where small cooking vessels, such as 


H matings tno is not home- 


\ frying-pans, bakers, and muffin-rings 


were hung. 

The wood-box was just an ordinary 
goods-box selected to suit the di- 
mensions. It was 38x20 inches and 


behind the stove but extended over 





20 inches deep. It was not exactly’ 


By Miss Mallie Peebles, Smyrna, Tenn. 


under the right window about four 
inches, that it might not interfere 
with a drop-leaf table under the oth. 


er window. 


The case for cooking vessels, be 
ginning 32 inches above the floor was 
40x40 inches and eight inches deep. 
This was lined with white card- 
board to keep any marks from the 
wall. Fresh cardboard _ replaced 
this when it was soiled. Through this 
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Ni utchun Re arenes 


A—Extra table, sometimes used fo 
breakfast table. B—Meal and flour bin; 
ooo—shelves above. C—Stand for wash- 
pan. D—Clock shelf. E—Shelf for heavy 
cooking vessels. F—Folding table. G—- 
Box, with small cooking vessel case above. 
I—Cupboard. 








were driven two rows of nails eight 
inches apart, one row being 18 inches 
above the other. By having this al 
rangement, vessels could be put oD 
the stove without extra steps. 

Next to the left of the case and 
wood-box was a drop-leaf_ table 
38x25 inches. This table was just 
to the window, making it 32 inches 
high. It was especially useful i 
winter in the preparation of ves® 
tables. 

In summer, vegetables were pre 
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pared Or the porch and brought in on 
a wheel-tray. 

This drop-leaf table may be made 
easily at home with little expense. 
Use one wide strip of plank, or if 
you have a discarded folding-leaf 
table like our grandmothers used to 
nave, take one of its leaves and 
fasten to the wall with quarter 
hinges. Have an extension brace 
that can be moved in or out without 
interfering with the dropping of the 
Re the left of this drop-leaf table 
was a shelf for pots, stew-kettles and 
sauce-pans. It was just the height of 
the stove in order to avoid the up- 
ward lifting of the heavier vessels. 
This shelf was 36 inches long and 25 
inches wide. It was covered with 
a sanitary flooring preparation which 
could be easily wiped off. Mats of 
pasteboard or cardboard were placed 
under the vessels. On the side next 
to the stove was a large water 
pucket, which was always left there 
and filled from others when fresh 
water was brought. Eighteen inches 
above this shelf was a rack for pans 
and covers. 

The door going out to the porch 
opened back against this. Just to the 
left of the door was a stand for the 
wash pan, and a towel rack. Here, 
too, was a shelf for the clock and a 
reflector lamp. 

With little intervening space the 
bin for the flour and meal come next. 
This was lined with zine making it 
rat-proof. There were two divisions. 
The top of the bin was divided into 
halves. The back half was station- 
ary, the front opened with hinges. 
Just above the stationary part were 
shelves on which were kept measur- 
ing cups, soda, salt, a two-pound 
coffee-box for sugar, coffee, a lard 
bucket, that would hold the week’s 
supply, and a small granite bucket 
which held the meat for seasoning. 
Each receptacle was filled once a 
week on a certain day. 

Outside these shelves, which were 
made from a goods-box, were hooks 
for spoons, egg-beater, and batter- 
cake turner and a slot into which 
was slipped butcher knives and a 
fork, 


In going from this bin and shelves 
to the stove five steps were made. 
One could stand at the stove and 
with one step reach the vessels on 
the shelf, likewise by making but:one 
step the vessels on the stove could 
be filled with water from the bucket, 
a quart dipper being used. 

In the old arrangement of this 
kitchen, there was no drop-leaf ta- 
ble, no shelves back of the door, the 
bin was on the opposite side of the 
room and a work-table stood to the 
Tight of the dining-room door. In 
this way the steps were more than 
treble. The shelves back of the 
door replaced a box in which pots 
and kettles were kept. This box 
rested on the floor. 











| Timely Recipes. 





FLAVORING JELLY. 
When making apple jelly a delightful 
flavor may be obtained by passing through 


the syrup, just before removing from the 
ire, a leaf from the rose geranium. Let it 
remain only long enough to be well with- 


ered. A freshly cut and well marked twig 
from a cherry tree will also give a delight- 
ful flavor used in the same way. For those 
Who like the perfume of the rose gerantum, 
try placing a leaf or two in the bottom of 
he cake pan before pouring in the batter. 
—=—N.M. J 





CHOW CHOW. 
gallon cabbage chopped fine; % 


ne-half 








=e ‘een tomatoes chopped fine; 1 quart 
“Ions chopped fine; 8 large green peppers 
pped fine; 1 quart vinegar; 1 pound 





pear; 2 tablespoons salt; 1 tablespoon spice 
“oves, Boil all together until cabbage is 
ender; seal._—N. M. J. 


WATERMELON RIND SWEET PICKLES, 


,*N pounds rind. Boil in clear water un- 
plihnneeb r. Two pounds sugar; 1 quart vin- 
heal 1 teaspoon, each, cloves and cinna- 
“10n. Boil all together (leaving out rinds) 
ae pour over the well drained rinds. Next 
ann drain the syrup from the rinds; boil, 
Pe po ir back on the rinds; r¢« peat the third 
: and seal.—Mrs. R. G. Wilson, Clarks- 


ville, Va, 











PRETTY NOW AND GROWING PRETTIER. 


HIS is a suburban place, called ‘‘Waveland’”’ and owned by Mr. John 


M. Hammer, of Asheboro, N. C. 


place is the location. 
an almost ideal building spot. 


What we especially like about this 


A little rise, sloping gently in all directions, makes 
The young trees will add to the charm 


of this place every year, too; it is pretty now ond bound to grow prettier. 





(11) 999 


Save $8 





Direct from Mill 


Made to Measure 


Write for 








OUR suit or 
overcoat will 
have the fashionable NewYork City look 
and you will save at least one profit if 

you let us make it. ~ 
Fine materials, thorough tailoring and 
an absolute guarantee to fit you is our 
offer backed by years of square dealing. 

We Pay Express Charges 


Our handsomely illustrated book contains a 
wide variety of fine woolen samples from which 
to choose. A post card request brings ét to you. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 
205 Main Street Somerville, N. J. 




















WHEN THE HUSBAND DIES. 


Provision Should Be Made to Enable 
the Mother to Keep and Care For 
the Children. 


HE too common practice of break- 
ing up families, taking children 
away from a widowed mother and 
giving them into care of strangers 
or institutions is terrible. A woman 
can barely earn her own way, unless 
she is well educated. Most mothers 
who have raised a family of children 
have stayed at home busy about 
household affairs and have forgotten 
most they knew of books. They are 
no more fit to go into public work 
and to take care of themselves than 
a child. They cannot earn over 75 
cents or a dollar a day. What is life 
to them, anyway? Husband gone, 
children taken away and only day 
after day of york with no pleasure 
or comfort to make life bearable. 
Every man ought to carry enough 
insurance to save his wife from such 
a tragedy. There ought to be a moth- 
er’s pension to enable a widow to 
keep her home going and her chil- 
dren with her. It is a heartless and 
shameful condition that robs a child 
of his mother and a mother of her 
child. Yet Christian men endow 
homes and schools and refuges at a 
cost double that required to keep a 
child at home, for it stands to reason 
that a mother would do more for her 
child without being paid than a ma- 
tron or any other disinterested per- 
son would do. 

I know one little widow whose 
four boys are in a male orphanage, 
they are all under 12 years of age. 
She labels bottles at a dollar a day. 
She is only 35 years old and her hair 
is getting gray and her heart is brok- 
en. Her very soul cleaves to those 
boys. When the youngest, only five 
years old, was down with typhoid 
fever for seven weeks at the home, 
she lived in positive agony. She was 
allowed to visit her child only in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed rules 
of the institution. If she telephoned 
to inquire after him she was always 
told that he was getting along nicely. 

If in the future years some policy 
be planned and executed that will 
keep the home ties unbroken, that 
will enable boys and girls to grow up 
together as God meant that sisters 
and brothers should, that will keep 
them sweet and pure in their own 
home, safe in their own mother’s 
care and keeping, this shall be my 
reward for what’ I have suffered. 

SINCERE. 











Editorial Comment:—Much of 
what our correspondent says is wor- 
thy of serious attention. Some Euro- 
pean countries, we believe, have some 
such provision ‘and it is to be hoped 
that American States will also adopt 
“the policy .of keeping homes intact 
where possible, instead of providing 


only for orphanages and reforma- 
tories—and often not even for these 
—as at present. As ‘“‘Sincere’’ says, 
the same money given to help the 
mother keep her children at home 
would in many cases go much farth- 
er than if given to the support of an 
institution. 

All this, however, may be a long 
time off. The thing that can be done 
at once, is for the husband who 
would save his wife and children 
from the pain and perils of separa- 
tion to carry enough insurance on 
his life to enable the mother to care 
for the children if he should die. 


Life insurance is too often regarded | 
as a luxury or as something out of | 
This is | 


the reach of the poor man. 
a wrong view. Every man with a de- 
pendent family should feel under ob- 
ligations to devote a share of his 
earnings to the purchase of protec- 


tion for his loved ones in case any- | 


thing happens to him. The man who 
would leave his family little or noth- 


ing is the man who should be spec- | 


ially interested, and such persons 
can afiord to deprive themselves a 
little to carry some insurance. «We 
are writing this, not because 
love the insurance companies—for 
insurance rates in this country are 
unreasonably high—but because we 
really believe every man should have 
some insurance and because we wish 
our readers to investigate the mat- 
ter. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 























9370—Girls’ 


Dress.—Cut 
10, 12 and 14 years. 


in four sizes: 8, 
It requires 3 yards of 


we | 





crimp, 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Safiok for V- 
corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 


strips; no skilled labor needed. 








Lightning: proof, 
fire-proof, leak- 

roof, wear-proof, 

owers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooga 
—no further—for i rb 
roofing. Nothing | 
better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 
ments and high- | 
est quality. = “ 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to protect your property from fire and 
get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. 
Dept. a, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Wooprow WILSON 


The Democratic Nominee 


“A Story of His Life” 


By William Bayard Hale 
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Doubleday, Page & Co., 


The Best Seller of the Season! 


It tells of his boyhood and school days 
in the quaint city of Augusta, his college 
days at Davidson, and his life in Wil- 
mington. He is a Southerner. 

It shows the making of his character, 
and how he won the admiration and es- 
teem of a Nation. 


Publishers. 


Cloth Bound, Stamped in Gold, 
Over 270 Pages and Illustrated. 


Price $1.00. 


This book will be an inspiration to 
your boys. Read it to them. 

Sent on receipt of $1—its regular price 
—or given as a reward for securing one 
new yearly subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer, and 15 cents to pay postage; or 

One year’s renewal, or one year’s ex- 
tension of time to The Progressive 
Farmer and the Life of Woodrow Wil- 
son both for only $1.65. 

Send for your copy quick. 
not afford not to know all 
popular candidate. 


You can- 
about this 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Suit or Overcoat 


$10 to $22 
\ Worth $18 to $30 


5 Free Style Book and 














You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 





14-inch material for 
10 cents. 

9372—Three-Piece Skirt 
Small Women.—Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 18 years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 14-year size. Price, 10 
cents, 

9384—Coat for Misses and Small Women.— 
Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
It requires four yards of 54-inch material 
for an 18-year size. Price, 10 cents. 

9387—Kimono for Misses and Small Wom- 
en.—Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 


a 10-year size. Price, 


for Misses and 


years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 14-year size. Price, 10 cents. 

Address Pattern Department The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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AUTHERN FARM GAZETTE 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Agricultural Publishing Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 


CLARENCE POE, 
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E ARE not forgetting our Corn Club boys. 

We have about one thousand dollars worth 
of prizes for them, as we have had for several 
years past; and we are now getting ready to send 
out the blank forms for reports. We hope that 
some of our young friends are preparing to sur- 
prise us with big yields. 





E ARE publishing some more letters about 
neighborhood betterment this week, and 
have on hand others which we expect to run later. 
The subject is so big and so important that in a 
single issue we ean scarcely do more than touch 
on a few of the most obvious features. We trust 
that the letters published will inspire others to 
work alone this line, and that we may all of us 
more fully realize cur duty to the community in 
which we live. Prizes for letters will be awarded 
as follows: First, Miss Josie Eatress; second, 
Miss Janie Craig; third, Mrs. Sallie M. Goolsby. 





HE Legislative program of the National Farm- 
ers’ Uuion, as printed last week was complete 
except in two particulars. Dr. Alexander, the 
Chairman of the Committee, reminds us that in 
addition to the resoiutions enumerated by us, one 
was. adopted demanding “that the water be 
squeezed out of all our stock corporations and 
they be made ‘water-proof’ so that no more can 
get in, and another demanding that promoters of 
fake stock companies be prosecuted and the pub- 
lic protected by laws similar to the ‘blue sky’ laws 
of Kansas and other States.”’ Both propositions 
are excellent. 





HERE are a number of big agricultural meet- 
ings to be held in the South this fall—the 
Farmers’ National Conference in New Orleans 
November 7; the American Association of Farm- 
ers’ Institute Workers in Atlanta November 11 
to 13; and the Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers in Raieigh, N. C., sometime in Nov- 
ember. It will pay any wide-awake farmer who 
can do so, to attend these meetings. Even if the 
speeches themselves do not help you enough to 
justify the expense, you will consciously or un- 
consciously get a certain inspiration from the 
contact with your fellow-farmers that will make 
going well worth while. Make a note of it, too, 
that the National Corn Exposition is to be held in 
the South for the first time this winter—at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., from January 27 to February 8. 





CCORDING to the September report of the 

United States Department of Agriculture the 
condition of the corn crop for the United States 
as a whole was 82.1 as compared with a ten-year 
average of 81.1. For the Southern States the 
condition and the percentage of the total Amer- 
ican crop grown in each State was as follows: 


Per Cent of 1912 10-Year 

State, U.S. Crop. Condition. Average. 
NER sg casi oS siaeve 1.8 74 86 
North Carolina ....... 2.6 75 86 
mourn Carolina....... 1.8 17 83 
EER seve le: oicacese 00: gcd 6: 3.7 75 86 
NET 5. scsi id) grrcevire 2.9 82 85 
CC) 2.9 81 83 
MEBEAROBBCO .......000. 3.1 82 85 
0) SE 2.4 80 83 
a RS 81 82 
0 OY re 5.0 64 71 
ae 6.8 75 70 





E HAVE two or three other letters written by 
Editor Poe from England, France and Ger- 
many toappearin The Progressive Farmer. Hewill 
then begin a series of six editorial articles on ‘‘Ag- 
ricultural Co-operation in Denmark.” In no other 
country on earth does the farmer get such a large 
part of the wealth he creates as in Denmark. No- 
where else has the farmer worked out such a 
scientific system of marketing. Nowhere else is 
the farmer so emphatically a “business man.” If 
every Southern farmer could visit Denmark and 


see what the farmers are doing there, it would 
solve the problem of getting our people lined up 
for really practical co-operation and better mar- 
keting methods. Since all cannot make the trip, 
the best thing for them to do is to study the 
Danish farmer’s record and set out to follow his 
example. These articles will begin next month 
and should be read by every Farmers’ Union mem- 
ber, as well as every other farmer interested in 
agricultural co-operation. 





AYS the Cordova (Ala.) Herald: ‘When you 

hear of a merchant who is going to be ruined 
by the parcels post, you may be sure that it is for 
the good of the community that he retire from 
business.” That about sizes up the matter, too. 
Nothing could be more illogical than the plea of 
some frightened merchants that the country must 
do without a parcels post because with it their 
customers could buy goods cheaper elsewhere 
than from them. Selfish stupidity could go no 
further. The plain truth of the matter is that 
the parcels post will benefit the progressive coun- 
try merchant just as much as anyone. It will 
come because it is to the interest of the whole 
people that we have it, and the only merchant 
who will be injured by it is the one who is too 
unprogressive to handle the goods his customers 
wish. Surely no one will contend that the whole 
country should suffer from inadequate postal fa- 
cilities simply to save men of this class from their 
own thriftlessness., 





R. C. W. Stiles of hookworm fame has just 

published a statement calling attention to the 
importance of every county employing a health 
officer for his full time: 

“The county health officer,” says the Doc- 
tor, “is theoretically the most important and 
practically the weakest point in the entire 
public health organization of the United 
States. Some of cur counties have excellent 
county health officers, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the men are underpaid for the 
work, and they therefore cannot perform 
their duties properly, for they are dependent 
for support upon their private practice among 
the people on whom they are called upon to 
exercise police powers and, as a result, these 
powers are not exercised.”’ 

We have asserted many times before that the idea 
cannot be too often emphasized, that no county 
can be called truly progressive until it employs a 
superintendent of education and a superintendent 
of health, each for his whole time. Is your county 
doing this, Brother Subscriber? 





What You Can Learn at Your Fair 
This Fall. 


HE fair season has opened in the South. 

Our readers will go to these fairs in large 
numbers and many of them, we hope, will 

be greatly benefitted, but every year we cannot 
help feeling that our fairs, while avowedly ex- 
isting mainly for educational purposes, fall far 
short of affording the instruction they might. The 
failure is not entirely the fault of the fairs, how- 
ever, altho it must be admitted they have not 
been run in a manner to afford the most instruc- 
tion of the best kind. But in this article we have 
in mind chiefly to call the attention of our readers 
to means by which they may obtain more benefit 
from their visits to these fairs as they now exist. 
The writer became interested in hog judging 
some twenty years ago and went to see the great 
hog show made at the Iowa State Fair. He spent 
his time around the hog pens and close to the 
show ring and when a hog won a prize or was 
judged superior to another he politely asked the 
reason, if he did not himself see it. He learned 
more of hog judging in this way in two days than 
he could in a month out of books or by himself. 
Our Southern fairs do not provide the facil- 
ities they should for making the livestock judg- 
ing as instructive as it might be, but any judge 
is always willing to give his reasons for his 
awards. In fact, we think this should always 
be done on every class, whether it is asked or not. 
The writer recently acted as judge of Jersey cat- 
tle at several fairs. He took pains to state to 
the spectators his reasons for his rewards. In 
all cases these spectators showed an appreciation 
of the courtesy and in all but one case even the 
defeated exhibitors expressed entire satisfaction 
with the work. At one fair several who had seen 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


dozens of shows judged before came forwarg and 
stated they had learned more about the Points 
of excellence in a Jersey cow in the hour or two 
spent at this show than they had ever known be- 
fore. Progressive Farmer boys are especially 
urged to attend the judging of the livestock and 
politely ask for the reasons for the awards if 
they are not given without such a request 

Again, the average fair visitor goes through ag 
corn exhibit, for instance, and agrees or disa- 
grees with the awards without studying the ex. 
hibits or trying to find out the good points of the 
winning exhibits which caused them to be placeq 
ahead of the others. The man who thinks the 
prize should be given to the largest ears of corn, 
for example, has much of value yet to learn about 
corn and he should use his visits to the fairs this 
fall as a means of increasing his stock of knowl- 
edge. 

There is no subject on which Southern farmers 
are more in need of information than on draft 
horses. They entertain the most intense preju- 
dice against any animal weighing over 1,000 
or 1,100 pounds. Why not use the fairs this fall 
to increase our stock of knowledge along this 
line? The South must have heavier work-stock 
and it can only come through the use of draft 
blood. 

The fairs are good for amusement, but if this 
is all that the visitor is to get from them, they 
have not justified their existence, nor has the 
visitor obtained all from them which he ought to. 
To the man who is interested in his work and has 
a progressive desire to do better, there is no en- 
tertainment more pleasant or refreshing than 
that which comes through the gaining of useful 
knowledge. 





The Farmers’ Union and Education. 


the good things we are trying to get in the 
South. Certainly here, as in Denmark, a 


thoroughly effective system of rural education 
must precede co-operation. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the Farmers’ Union should be so active in the 
campaign for better schools and longer terms. 
In his report to the recent National Farmers’ 
Union, Chairman C. C. Wright of the Educational 
Committee gave a summary of its activities in 
these words: 


FE tx zoo must be the basis of nearly all 


“Your committee has endeavored to per- 
fect an organization in each State with pow- 
ers to appoint an educational committee in 
each of the organized counties, the latter to 
look after the appointment of a like com- 
mittee in each local union. It was the inten- 
tion of those taking the initiative in this 
work to have these various committees work 
in co-operation with the State and county 
authorities and the local school boards in 
their efforts to improve existing conditions 
along educational) lines, in the establishment 
of local tax schools, in securing rural libra- 
ries, and in supplementing those already es- 
tablished, in the organization of Boys’ Corn 
Clubs and Girls’ Domestic Science Clubs, in 
the consolidation of weak school districts, in 
the transportation of pupils. where practi- 
cable, in school improvement in the way of 
better buildings, better equipment, school 
gardens, etc.’ 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE world grows and riches increase upon the 
| face of the earth. Skill and effectiveness, 
initiative and invention are creating untold 
wealth; industry and scientific methods are pro- 
digiously enlarging the capacity of production. 
Men who seek out the secrets of nature are doing 
well their work. ‘The great need of the age and 
of the hour is men in politics and statesmen who 
shall find a better way for the utilization of these 
vast products of the earth and her industries so 
that all mankind shall share fairly in them. Ab- 
sorbed as we all are in our own affairs, each seek- 
ing for himself the necessaries if not the luxuries 
of life, each seeking advantage for himself and 
his family, all of us can feel and respond to the 
great awakening of the modern world, the earnest 
desire to see the betterment of those who have 
less than we, the strong passion for brotherhood, 
the yearning ambition to do something to bless 
and uplift mankind.—Charles B. Aycock. 
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Saturday, September 28, 1912.] 








“What’s The News?”’ 














A Sidelight on Japanese Character. 


HE whole world is still talking about the 
T suicide of General Nogi and his wife as the 

conclusion of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Japanese Emperor. White men find it absolutely 
impossible to understand the Japanese mind as 
illustrated by this incident. Nogi was one of the 
greatest generals of recent times, a greater figure 
perhaps than is Admiral Dewey in America. 

That such a man should forfeit his own life as 
a part of his Emperor’s funeral ceremony throws 
a searchlight across the whole Japanese situation. 
For one thing, it illustrates the archaic loyalty of 
the Japanese to their sovereign. The Emperor is 
supposed to be descended from the gods and is 
literally worshipped by his subjects. The incident 
also illustrates the Japanese tendency to regard 
the individual as nucthing and the interests of the 
family or Nation supreme. This is why the Jan- 
anese make such irresistible soldiers. While in 
Japan the writer was told seriously that the high- 
est ambition of the average Japanese boy is to die 
for his Emperor. And just as the individual man 
exists for his Nation and his family, so the wife 
exists for the husband, and the servant for his 
master. It is not strange to the Japanese that 
General Nogi gave up his own life in order to go 
with the Emperor to the Spirit Land and that 
Nogi’s wife followed her husband in the same 
way. In the old days, in fact, servants were fre- 
quently killed to accompany the spirits of their 
masters. 

The lesson of the whole incident, therefore, is 
that the double suicide was not a mere accident 
without more significance than would be the 
suicide of some famous American. It is, on the 
contrary, a most dramatic illustration of the fact 
that as different as the East is from the West, so 
different in very truth is the Oriental mind from 
the Occidental. Ideas which the white race aban- 
doned or outgrew thousands of years ago have 
persisted and developed among the yellow men, 
and this tragedy which reads like a leaf out of 
some ancient history should help us to a better 
understanding of the strange lands of the East. 





Told in Little Space. 


OVERNOR Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt have 
é both been touring the Western States. It 

is generally admitted that the Progressive 
Party has tremendous strength in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. Governor 
Wilson is giving special attention to the Middle 
West. 


* * * 


It may be well to remind our readers of the 
exact provisions of the new parcels post law. 
Briefly put: ‘‘The country is to be mapped in 
wits of area thirty miles square, and the rates 
for these units fixed according to eight zones of 
distance. For city and suburban rural-route de- 
livery the rate for the first pound is to be five 
cents, one cent for each additional pound, and 


fifteen for the maximum weight of eleven 
pounds.” Outside the city, the zones and charges 
are to be: Each addi- 
First tb. tional Ib. 11 Ids. 
50 mile zone....... 05 .03 .35 
150 mile zone....... 06 .04 -46 
300 mile zone....... 07 .05 By p 
600 mile zone........ 08 .06 .68 
1000 mile zone....... 09 .07 “19 
1400 mile zone....... 10 .09 .$1.00 
1800 mile zone....... 11 10 g Hea io 
Over 1,800 miles...... 12 <A? 1.32 
* * * 


The average condition of all crops in the United 
States September 1 was estimated at 104.1 as 
compared with an average of 100 in recent years. 
The Department of Agriculture which makes this 
estimate of ‘the composite condition of all crops, 
duly weighted,” that is to say, in proportion to 
their importance, gives the figures for the South- 
€tn States as follows: Maryland, 102.8; Virginia, 
96.7; West Virginia, 119.7; North Carolina, 95.3; 
Pouth Carolina, 95.4; Georgia, 92.6; Florida, 99.5; 

ennessee, $9.5; Alabama, 100.2; Mississippi, 
95.4; Louisiana, 99.6; Texas, 110.9; Oklahoma, 
H04.8; Arkansas, 100. 


* * * 


One of the greatest triumphs of the commission 
lan of government was its recent victory in New 
Urieans election. It is perhaps the largest 
Aerican city that has yet adopted the idea. The 
ote was 23,00 for the plan and 2,100 against it. 

+ £2 

Senator Money of Mississippi is dead at the age 

t seventy-four, 
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HOW ENGLAND IS ENCOURAGING SMALL FARMERS. 





(Editorial Correspondence.) 


litical battle will be over this question of 

land reform. Liberals, Conservatives, and 
labor leaders alike admit that the time has come 
when something must be done. The landlords 
themseives know that their day is over and that 
their only hope is to make terms with the nation 
which has set its face against the ancient system. 
It seems now that the Unionist or Conservative 
Party, the party of wealth to which most of the 
landlords belong, will advocate doing for England 
about what has been done in Ireland. A well- 
known Conservative member of Parliament told 
me yesterday that this is what he favors, and the 
program he expects his party to advocate, involv- 
ing, I should say, the appropriation of an enor- 
mous sum, probably several hundred million dol- 
lars, to be lent to tenants wishing to buy small 
tracts, the money to be paid somewhat as follows, 
say five or six per cent a year for a period of sixty 
years to cover interest and sinking fund, the land 
becoming the property of the purchaser at the 
end of the period. Sir Edward Holden, chair- 
man of the London City and Midland Bank, has 
proposed the Government should appropriate 
$2,500,000, to begin with, on this plan: the ten- 
ant to pay down 20 per cent of the purchase price 
and the State to advance 80 per cent, the pur- 
chaser to repay the State’s 80 per cent by paying 
4 per cent a year for 75 years. 


U vite all signs fail, England’s next great po- 


To Condemn Big Estates For Subdivision. 


Such a program, hewever, is not likely to meet 
the approval of the Liberals, now the dominant 
party in Great Britain. There is already the 
Small Holdings Act which provides that the coun- 
ty council—something like our Board of County 
Commissioners at home—may purchase land in 
lots of fifty acres or less and sell to tenants on 
these terms: one-fifth cash and the rest of the 
payment to be made in half-yearly installments 
running through a period not over fifty years. At 
the same time the county councils have been 
authorized to purchase land and rent to tenants 
at reasonable terms, and an officer of the Board 
of Agriculture told me the other day that 97 or 
98 per cent of the applicants for land prefer to 
rent from the Staite authorities rather than to 
buy. The farmer who rents from the State is 
almost as much his own master as if he were 
landlord; he knows that if he treats the land well 
he can rent it as long as he likes: that when he 
leaves, if he should do so at all, he will get credit 
for any permanent improvements he has made, 
while, most important of all, he keeps and uses as 
working capital the money he would otherwise 
have had to pay for land; being thereby enabled 
to get better work-stock, tools, machinery, etc., 
and increase his efficiency all round. 


In view of these facts it now seems likely that 
the Liberal Party at the next election will ad- 
vocate a great extension of the plan of govern- 
ment purchase and renting of land. The county 
councils already have authority to acquire lands 
compulsorily; that is to say, they may practically 
condemn a big estate, paying the owner its cash 
value, and cut it up into small holdings. It happens 
however, that in most cases the members of these 
county councils have been under the influence of 
the landlords, for which reason but little has been 
done toward compulsory purchases. In order to 
make the plan really effective therefore the Lib- 
erals now propose to transfer this power to some 
central government authority, removed from lo- 
cal influences. They will then doubtless pro- 
ceed actively with the work of breaking up the 
big one thousand to twenty thousand-acre estates 
whose existence prevents the development of a 
sturdy agricultural population because it prevents 
the development of an agricultural democracy. 


Land Courts and a Revised System of Taxation. 


Land courts will doubtless be established 
for the settlement of difficulties between land 
owners and tenants—these land courts, as in 
Ireland, to determine what is a fair rent; to set- 
tle whether or not the landlord has allowed the 
tenant enough for any permanent improvements 
he has made, and fix the tenant’s compensation for 
any unwarranted disturbance in case he is dis- 
possessed on short notice, etc., etc. 

The revised system of land taxation with a view 
to putting heavier burdens on the holders of big 
estates will also doubtless be a part of the Lib- 
eral program. Mr. Robert Donald, editor of the 
London Daily Chronicle, was speaking to me a 
few days ago of the Australian plan. There the 
tax rate was doubled on estates exceeding $75,000 
in value, trebled on estates exceeding $150,000; 
quadrupled on estates exceeding $225,000 in 
value; increased fivefold on estates worth $300,- 


These increases apply where the land is held by 
residents. In the case of absentee owners, the 
tax is heavier still. In nine months after the law 
became effective $90,000,000 worth of big tracts 
were sub-divided. 

Two other things the English realize: that 
there must be co-operative agricultural banks, 
probably State aided, for those new owners of 
the land, and that co-operative enterprises must 
be encouraged. “Ireland has taught us all a les- 
son,’ as Mr. Donald said to me. 


Lessons For America. 


In America, of course, there is no occasion for 
using the extreme methods England proposes to 
adopt, but we shall do well to learn in time what 
England’s experience teaches. Big plantations in 
the South cultivated by ignorant Negro tenants 
are a menace to the progress of our section. 
Pity the State whose farm values are advancing, 
but whose farm people are not advancing! Pity 
the State, indeed. ‘“‘where wealth accumulates 
and men decay,” because farming has become a 
place for breeding profits and not a place for 
developing manhood! A place where a few land- 
lord capitalists who look upon the land only as 
a place to keep their hirelings, breed dividends for 
themselves—not a place where men are reared 
erect, with the consciousness of self-mastery and 
pride in the ownership of the homes they make, 
as members of society and citizens of the State! 
The rural population is the strength of a com- 
monwealth only because they are less commer- 
cialized, because they lay relatively more empha- 
sis on manhood and life and less on money and 
things, are more independent, more home-loving, 
than the city population. When big plantations 
and a numerous tenantry become the rule, com- 
mercialism sets in, as in the city, independence 
and individuality are destroyed, as in the city; and 
the decay of the heme follows the decay of home- 
ownership, as in the city. 

Eventually, no doubt, our more progressive 
states will frame some plan for lending money to 
men of intelligence and character who wish to 
acquire small farms; the State to be repaid in 
small annual instaliments—say 8 per cent a year 
——running through long periods of time as was 
done in Ireland. Meanwhile very big holdings 
should be discouraged by providing that they 
shall pay a heavier tax rate than small holdings 
pay. I believe the Legislature of Mississippi some 
time ago passed a law providing that corpora- 
tions should not own agricultural lands in that 
State. Other States would also do well to be 
watchful on this point. 

And the Australian plan for increasng the tax 
rate on absentee landlords also has many fea- 
tures of merit. C. P. 

London, England. 





Have a Purpose in Your Farming. 


many farmers make such a poor showing 

and accumulate go little is to be found in 
the fact that they have no definite purpose in 
their farming. They do not know what they are 
trying to do. Their main crop this year may be 
cotton, next year it may be corn, another year it 
may be something else. They may ‘‘go into’ hogs 
when prices are high and out again when prices 
get low. They do not know even now what crops 
are to go in the different fields next year, and they 
have only the vaguest sort of idea as to what they 
will have to dispose of next fall or next spring. 

This sort of farming will never succeed. The 
first thing for the farmer to do in planning his 
work is to decide what particular line of farming 
he will follow. If he is going to make cotton, or 
peanuts, or hogs, or dairy products, or anything 
else, his main dependence for cash, he must then 
plan bis rotation, lay out his fields, arrange his 
work with a view to making this specialty as prof- 
itable as possible. Then he can give attention to 
the best methods of handling the other crops and 
other lines of work. 

Judicious specialization, or at least judicious 
arrangement of crops and work with a definite 
end in view, is the only safe plan for the farmer 
to follow. This is not incompatible with proper 
rotation and diversification. In fact, it is almost 
an essential part of it. Haphazard rotations, un- 
certain aims, constantly changing plans must give 
way on thousands of our Southern farms to def- 
initely planned progress toward a determined end, 
before any high degree of prosperity is reached. 


|) “Sus tenes os the main reason why 





The coming woman will help out of doors and 
the coming man will help with the work indoors. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Live Stock 
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and Datry 



































Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


| 
160 Pigs to 
-—Select From | 








You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











BERKSHIRE PIGS 

Bred under the supervision of an expert 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Every litter is closely cull- 
ed, nothing but the choicest being re- 
served for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts. for sale at farmers’ 
prices, 

Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home- 
grown 

HAIRY VETCH AND OATS 
At 6c the Pound. 

Soil for inoculation furnished free with 
every order. Can use 200 bushels of 
choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, S. C. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 











PURE-BRED 
STOCK 


and Ejight- 


©. I. C. 


Brood Sows, Service Boars 
weeks-old Pigs. 
ALL REGISTERED STOCK 
Will sell sows bred to registered boar 

cheap, for quick sale. 


W. A. BLUE, - - Aberdeen, N. C. 














Ideal Type Berkshires— 


Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight | 
gilts of February and May farrow. All stock | 
registered and am booking orders for ship- | 
ment October 1. | 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
| 


W. E. Vaughan, Prop., 





Sycamore, Virginia. 





| 
The hog that puts vigor, pro- | 

Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths | 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- | 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. | 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. | 








STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS | 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, ~ Forest Deport, Va. 





OLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, . 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 
Cc. E. VANCE, - ~ - Calhoun, 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired b 
boars. 
Farmer. 





Ga. 





E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


For quick sale I will sell a few of the 
finest. Am selling to make room, so send 
your orders quick. 


L. L. MILLER, - - 





Mocksville, N. C. 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - ~ Wilmington, Ohio. 





| hulls for roughage. 








- Brooksville, Ky. | 


-poun 
When writing, please mention The Progressive | 





FEEDING BEEF CATTLE PROFITABLY. 


Some Experiments at Clemson Which Show That Southern Far- 


mers Can Make a Profit Feeding 
Stover and Silage Are Cheaper 


BULLETIN soon to be issued 

A by the South Carolina Experi- 

ment Station giving the results 

of beef cattle feeding experiments 

by Prof. Archibald Smith is of spe- 

cial interest at this time just before 

the feeders are to be bought and put 
in the feed lots. 

Some of the points brought out 

by Prof. Smith as a result of these 


| experiments are as follows: 


Three lots of 20 cattle each were 
fed in an open shed 25x150 feet. 
“Each lot of cattle received the same 
amount of cottonseed meal through- 
out the feeding period (102 days), 
but were given different roughage.” 

Lot 1 got corn silage, 35 to 45 
pounds a day, for roughage; Lot 2 
got shredded corn stover, 15 to 20 
pounds per day and 1 pound of hulls 
for each pound of meal fed, 7 to 8 
pounds; and Lot 3 got cottonseed 
hulls, 24 to 26 pounds a day, as 
roughage. 

These feeds were used on the be- 
lief, as expressed by Prof. Smith 
and often stated by The Progressive 


| Farmer, that the Southern beef-cat- 
| tle: feeder under present conditions 


is practically confined to cottonseed 
meal as his concentrate and to corn 
silage, corn stover and cottonseed 
These are the 
only feeds cheap enough to justify 
their large use for beef cattle feed- 
ing over the greater part of the Cot- 
ton Belt, because the only ones pro- 
duced in large enough quantities to 
supply local demands. The results 
show that our contention that cot- 
tonseed hulls are also too expensive, 
and cost more than silage and stover 
is correct. The lot fed silage for 


| roughage made a daily gain of 2.18 
| pounds per steer; Lot 2, fed a small 


amount of hulls with the meal, and 

corn stover made a daily gain of 1.54 

pounds per steer; and Lot 3, fed cot- 

tonseed hulls for roughage made a 

daily gain of 1.5 pounds per steer. 
Prof. Smith says: 

“Our experiments with these 
three car-loads of cattle indicate 
clearly that corn silage and sto- 
ver are equally as valuable as 
hulls for feeding beef cattle and 
much more profitable to feed. 
The profit made in feeding the 
three lots of cattle is of minor 
importance, as the results would 
vary with a change in the pur- 
chase or selling price of the cat- 
tle, or the price of feed. What 
is of paramount importance is 
the cost per pound of gain from 
the different rations, and the 
price per ton the cattle were 
able to pay for roughage. 

“With cottonseed meal at 

$24 per ton and freight charges 
of $100 on the 60 cattle, Lot No. 
1 paid $6.86 per ton for silage. 
Lot No. 2 paid $7.91 per ton for 
stover, and Lot No. 3 paid $7 
per ton for hulls. 

“The prices obtained for the 
silage and stover is fully double 
the cost of producing, thus leav- 
ing the farm a good profit for 
growing them. 

“The cattle fed silage made 
greater and cheaper- gains 
than the other two lots, and took 
on a better finish. 

“The cattle fed stover made 

| lightly better gains than the lot 
fed on hulls, and at less cost. 

“The cottonseed meal requir- 
ed per pound of gain in the si- 
lage fed steers is 3.22 pounds as 
compared with 4.57 pounds in 
the stover fed lot, and 4.69 
pounds in the lot fed hulls. The 
cost of gain was 6.4 cents per 


Beef Cattle and That Corn 
Feeds Than Cottonseed Hulls. 


pound with the silage fed cattle, 

9.82 cents per pound with the 

lot fed stover, and 11.9 cents 

per pound with the lot fed on 
hulls. 

“In deciding which kind of 
roughage is most profitable for 
beef cattle, it is interesting to 
note the difference in the mar- 
gin of profit required in the 
three lots of cattle to cover the 
cost of feed and freight. The 
silage-fed cattle required a mar- 
gin of only a fraction over % 
cent per pound (.59 cents.) The 
stover fed cattle required a mar- 
gin of 1 cent per pound, and the 
hulls-fed cattle required a mar- 
gin of 1%, cents per pound.”’ 

The silage-fed cattle lost 60 pounds 
each in shipping (two days on the 
road); the stover-fed cattle 70 
pounds each and the cattle fed hulls 
67 pounds each. 

The silage-fed cattle dressed 55.57 
per cent; the stover-fed cattle, 56 
per cent and the cattle fed hulls 55 
per cent. 

The cattle were purchased at 4% 
cents per pound and it cost $100. to 
deliver the 60 head at Clemson Col- 
lege, and they sold for 5% cents per 
pound at the feed lots. 

The profit on the 20 silage-fed 
steers, including the manure at $3.41 
per ton (based on analysis), was 
$145.12; the profit on the 20 head 
fed stover, including the manure at 


$3.63 per ton (based on analysis), | 


was $50.12: and the profit on the 
20 cattle fed hulls, including the ma- 
nure at $3.35 per ton, was only 16 
cents. 


In discussing the question of the 
value and cost of the manure Prof. 
Smith makes the following state- 
ments: 


“With good silage and cotton- 
seed meal at a reasonable price, 
the opportunities for feeding 
beef cattle profitably are unex- 
celled in any other section of 
the country. 

“One of the most important 
factors for the farmer to con- 
sider is the value of the fertil- 
izer obtained from the cattle. 
In our efforts to determine this, 
we desired to learn how nearly 
three-fourths of the manurial 
value of the feed would compare 
with the value as shown by 
wéight and analysis of the ma- 
nure. On lot 1 there is only a 
difference of $2.95 in the esti- 
mated and actual value of the 
fertilizer. In Lot No. 2, there 
is a difference of $15.91, and in 
Lot No. 3, there is a difference 
of $27.09. 


In the 344,080 pounds or 172 
tons, of fertilizer obtained from 
the 60 cattle, there is a differ- 
ence of only $45.84 in three- 
fourths of the manurial value 
of the feed and the actual value 
as shown by weight and analy- 
sis. The shed in which the cat- 
tle were fed was not floored, 
but was kept fairly well bedded. 
The high value of $3.42 per ton 
for the manure will illustrate 
the necessity and advantage of 
feeding the cattle under condi- 
tions that will prevent unnec- 
cessary loss when the cattle are 
not fed in the fields where the 
manure is required. 

“When cattle are fed on a 
cement floor, and sufficient bed- 
ding used, our experiments 
would indicate that three- 
fourths of the manurial value 
of the feed will be available for 


Lo 


OAKWOOD FARM| 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL 


Sire Sensational Fern 4th, out of 
a Register of Merit cow, record 
422.8 pounds butter in a year, 


PRICE, $90. 


He is a beauty. Send for 
particulars. 





i 





—i 


a, 


HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN BULLS 


From 6 months to 2 years old. 

Sired by son World’s Record 

cow; dams heavy milkers and 

high per cent butter-fat. 
Prices Right 


W. M. HANES 
Box 12, Winston-Salem, N.C, 



































PERCHERONS—STALLIONS AND 
MARES, 

Ten Saddle Stallions. 
Shorthorn Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 
All registered stock, and of the best 
quality and breeding. Address 

JNO. F. LEWIS, 
Lynwood Stock Farm, Lynwood, Va, 








—RED POLL CATTLE- 


have given satisfaction throughout the 

South. To avoid inbreeding, I will sell 

my herd bull and a few good cows, to 
| calve in the early spring. Some good 
j calves also. A postal brings facts and 
| figures about the great dual-purpose 

breed. ae 

W. B. MEARES, Breeder, Linwood, N. C, 

Belvidere Farm. 











‘SUNNY HOME FARM 


has three strictly first-class Aberdeen 
.Angus Bull Calves that we will book 
for fall delivery at $100 each f.o.b. cars, 
Can also spare five top heifer calves at 
the same price. These animals are of 
the ‘“‘French” quality and the choicest 
breeding. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 


Cascade, Va. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS} 











| 

| 

| Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 














PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy breed. Sené 

for Free illustrated Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 

| Box 180 - - = = Battleboro, Vt 

ee 

| Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls # 

| attractive prices—the broad-backed, short 

| legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple 

| Also registered Percheron stallions of thé 

| show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dait 
| Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 

| 








{ OAKWOOD FARM, 

| R. L. Shuford, Proprietor, Newton, N. & 
| Two nice Jersey heifers, six months old, 
' for sale. Price, $70 each. 


\ Some fine Berkshire pigs. 
a 





TAMWORTHS 
Pigs, both male and female for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. F. D.} 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


' 
| 
i 
| 


— 


_ POLAND CHINA HOGS 


| Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massivt 
| boars. All pure-bred. 


| T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tet 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND cus 
| Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guarsh 
| teed. 
| 








You see these hogs before you 
| for them. 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, -_ Luray, 7 
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use in the fields, which may be 

counted as added profits, less 

the cost of labor.”’ 

It should be noted that in the 
valuation of the manure its chemical 
or ‘plant food’? value is taken, but 
as a matter of fact on most Southern 
soils, which are so deficient -in hu- 
s, stable manure has an addition- 


mu 
al value not shown by its chemical 
analysis. 

Here is another important con- 


clusion drawn by Prof. Smith from 
these experiments: 

“If farmers’ will provide 
home-grown roughage in the 
form of silage and stover to be 
fed with cottonseed meal and 
take proper care of the manure, 
beef cattle feeding will usually 
prove a safe and profitable bus- 
iness, and the easiest method for 
the cotton planter to obtain fer- 
tilizer at a minimum cost. ”’ 





THE TENNESSEE STATE FAIR. 





Perhaps the Greatest Livestock Show Ever Held in This Section. 


Awards in the 


ville, last week, was in many 

respects a notable exhibition. 
The shows of Jersey and Shorthorn 
cattle and Berkshire and Duroc-Jer- 
sey hogs were large and particularly 
remarkable for the high quality of 
many of the individual animals. 

The weather was not of the best 
on Wednesday, which reduced the 
attendance and brought out more 
forcibly the lack of buildings and 
equipment suitable for housing an 
exhibition of the proportions of the 
Tennessee State Fair. It is indeed a 
pity and a reflection on the people 
of the State that its State Fair must 
be held with such inadequate equip- 
ment and unsuitable and insufficient 
buildings. When we require our 
legislators to give less time to petty 
politics and more to the interests of 
the people, perhaps there will be 
time and means for giving such in- 
stitutions as our State Fair the sup- 
port which their importance demand. 
But Secretary Russwurm and the 
other fair officials have done well 
this year in making the best use of 
their limited resources and succeed- 
ed in giving probably the best live- 
stock exhibit ever made in this part 
of the South. 


With the exception of the livestock 
exhibits and a creditable fruit and 
machinery display, the other agri- 
cultural exhibits were in no sense 
an adequate representation of the 
agriculture of Tennessee. 

The livestock judging began Tues- 
day with the Berkshires, Shorthorns 
and Holsteins. 

Berkshires. 

The Berkshire exhibit was of a 
quality and in sufficient numbers to 
stamp it as one of the very best 
Berkshire shows so far held this 
year. 

The exhibitors were: Brookhaven 
Farms, J. W. Russwurm, Nashville, 
Tenn.; A. H. DeBardeleben, Cave 
Springs, Ga.; W. Y.C. Humes, Hunts- 
Ville, Ala.; Elmendorf Farms, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Lucas & Gill, Huntland, 


T Tennessee State Fair, Nash- 


Tenn. ; W. L. Oldham & Co., Galla- 
tin, Tenn.; Christy & Huggins, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.; John F. Tucker 


& Son, Smyrna, Tenn. 

The awards were made by Mr. C. 
8. Balwin, Bennington, Mich., and 
Gave as good satisfaction as could 
well be expected when the classes 
are large and the competition hot. 

The awards were as follows: 


Aged Boars.— First, Humes, on The 
Grandson; second, DeBardeleben, on Baron 
remier 74th; third, Humes, on Star Master 
Duke 63rd. 

Senior Yearling Boars.—First, Lucas & 
Gills; second, Humes. 
qiunior Yearling Boars.—First, Lucas & 
“i second, Elmendorf Farms; third, 
Humeg, 


sc gue Under 1 Year and Over 6 Months.— 
rst, Russwurm; second, Elmendorf Farms; 


third. DeBara: leben. 

one? Under 6 Months.—First, Lucas & 
G s sand, Elm orf Farms; ir s< 
see 1endorf Farms; third, De 

; Aged Soweno¥ iret. Lucas & Gill, on Rav- 
wood Duchess 121st; second, Humes, on 
Artful Belle 86th; third, Humes, on Value 


Lady Lee 5th 


S 
=a oe Yearling Sow.—First and third, El- 
endorf Farms: sec ond, Humes. 


— Yearling Sow.—First, Elmendorf 

Sow weond, Humes; third, Lucas & Gill. 
Russwu nder 1 Year.—First and_ third, 

Soy Uni second, Elmendorf Farms. 

uc a nder 6 Months.—First and third, 

Sak & Gill; second, Oldham. 


enior Champion Boar.—Humes, on The 
srandson. 


Junior Champion Boar.—Lucas & Gill, on 
Ohnnie’s Jolly Lad. 


Grand Champion Boar.—Humes, on The 
randson. 


Senior Champion Sow.—Lucas & Gill, on 


Principal Classes. 


Ravenwood Duchess 12\1st. 

Junior Champion Sow.—Russwurm, on 
Zinia of Brookhaven. 
Grand Champion 
Zinia of Brookhaven. 
Get of Boar.—First, 


Sow.—Russwurm, on 


Elmendorf Farms, on 
get of Rob Hood; second, Russwurm, on get 
of Lees Artful Premier 12th; third, Lucas & 
Gill, on get of Oldham’s boar Premier's 
Rival’s Prince. 

Produce of Sow.—First, Lucas & Gill, on 
same pigs that won third for get of boar; 
second, Elmendorf Farms; third, Oldham. 

Aged Herd.—First, Humes; second, Lucas 
& Gill; third, Elmendorf Farms. 

Aged Herd Bred by Exhibitor.—First, El- 
mendorf Farms. 


Herd, Under 1 Year.—First, Russwurm; 
second, Lucas & Gill; third, Elmendorf 
Farms, 


Herd Under 1 Year, Bred by Exhibitor.— 
First, Russwurm; second, Elmendorf Farms; 
third, Oldham. 

The American Berkshire Association Tro- 
phy—Cup, valued at $50—for best herd un- 
der 1 year bred by exhibitor, was won by 
J. W. Russwurm, of Brookhaven Farms, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Tennessee Futurities.—Given by the 
Berkshire World, Springfield, Ill., were won 
as follows: 

Boar Under 6 Months.—First, Lucas & 
Gill, on Johnnie's Jolly Lad; second, Lucas 
& Gill, on Johnnie’s Jolly Lad 2nd. 

Sows Under 6 Months.—First, Lucas & 
Gill, on Rosalind’s Empress; second, Old- 
ham, on Primrose. 


Something of the quality of the 
aged sow class may be judged from 
the fact that the first prize winner 
was grand champion last year at the 
Tri-State Fair, Memphis; while the 
second prize sow was grand cham- 
pion at Lexington, Ky., and the third 
prize sow, grand champion at the 
Indiana State Fair this year. 


Shorthorns. 


The Shorthorn show was one of 
more than ordinary quality and was 
of particular interest from a South- 
ern standpoint since the largest ex- 
hibitor and the one winning the larg- 
est share of the prizes was from the 
Cotton Belt. Mr. D. S. Combs, the 
manager of Mr. H. B. Duryea’s Les- 
pedeza Farms, Hickory’ Valley, 
Tenn., has been out to the Northern 
fairs with this show herd, and is now 
on the Southern circuit. When it is 
stated that with 12 entries at the 
Kentucky State Fair, he won 11 
firsts, some idea of the quality of his 
exhibit may be obtained. His two- 
year-old bull, Imperial Gloster, 
grand chamfion at Nashville, has 
been a conspicuous winner wherever 
shown this year. The other exhib- 
itors were Carpenter & Ross, Mans- 
field, Ohio; J. D. Douglass & Son, 
Flat Rock, Ind., and Geo. Eleazer, 
Bemis, Tenn. 

Mr. Frank VanNatta, Fowler, 
Ind., the noted Hereford breeder, 
tied the ribbons. The awards were 
as follows: 


Aged Bulls.—First, Lespedeza Farms; sec- 


ond, Douglass & Son; third, Eleazer. 

Bulls, 2 and Under 3 Years.—First, Les- 
pedeza Farms; second, Douglass & Son; 
third, Eleazer. 


Senior Yearling Bull.—First 
Lespedeza Farms. 

Junior Yearling Bull.—First and _ third, 
TLespedeza Farms; second, Carpenter & 


Ross. 

Senior Bull Calf.—First, Carpenter & 
Ross; second, third and fifth, Lespedeza 
Farms; fourth, Eleazer. 

Junior Bull Calf.—First, Carpenter & 
Ross; second, Douglass & Son; third and 
fourth, Lespedeza Farms; fifth, Eleazer. 

Aged Cow.—First and second, Lespedeza 
" ; third, Douglass & Son; fourth 


and second, 


and Under 3 Years.—First and 
espedeza Farms; second, Douglass 
“fourth, Eleazer. 
Senior Yearling Heifer.—First and third, 
edeza Farms; second, Douglass & Son; 
Eleazer. 

Junior Yearling Heifer.—First and second, 
Carpenter & Ross; third and fourth, Lespe- 
deza Farms; fifth, Douglass & Son. 






& son; 






h 





Senior Heifer Calf.—First and second 
Lespedeza Farms; third, Eleazer. 4 
Senior Champion Bull.—Lespedeza Farm 

on Imperial Gloster. 
Junior Champion Bull.—Carpenter & Ross, 


on Max Walton Renown, 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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John M. Porterfi eld, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 





Martinsburg, W. Va. 





S T. H. Porterfield, 


Hedgesville, W. Va. 


endorse 


SHARPLES ¢,.am separators 


They will use no other make. 
cause Dairy Tubulars contain no disks, have 
twice the skimming force of other separators, 
skim faster and twice as clean, and pay a pro- 


fit no other can pay. 


Read this letter from South Africa: 
“Glen Let, Tarkastad, United South Africa, 


July 12, 1912. 


Ihave used the Tubular for years. Six Tubu- 

lars are in use in my family, and all are highly, 
OSWALD HARRIS. 
When whole families cast their solid vote for Tubulars, you will wisely do the same. 
Want a free trial? Want to exchange your 
present separator in part payment for one 
that pays you better? Then ask for Catalog 
No. 283 and get quick, courteous attention. 


pleased with them. 





Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


7 Brothers-7 Farms 


1 SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


You know the six Porterfield brothers. 
Each operates his own high class dairy farm 
and is making money. 
brother-in-law, Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, retired 
dairyman, member of legislature, whose wife 
was formerly Miss Porterfield. Like the most 
successful dairymen everywhere, these 
shrewd men selected and enthusiastically 





C. N. Porterfield, 
Bunkerhill, W. Va. 





You know of their 


W. S. Porterfield, 
Bedington, W. Va. 


It is all be- 





Geo. A. Porterfield, 
Hedgesville, W. Va. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 











Tuberculin, Antitoxin tor Loc Lockjaw, etc. 


Your mes 


Your veterinarian can 
prevent it by immunizing. Even after 
hog cholera does appear he can control the outbreak by using 


Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 


The cost of serum to immunize before cholera appears is small. It 
costs more after cholera breaks out. 


Consult your Veterinarian in all cases. 


Our facilities are unsurpassed. Every step of the process is under 1 
the personal direction of experts. Mulford Hog Cholera Serum is ein, 
of standardized strength and is tested as carefully as though it 
were to be used for the treatment of human beings. 


Send for Valuable Free Booklet o- Foo ym 4 for preventing and controlling ho 





1 information on Black 
‘Sent now before disease attacks your herds. 


ays 
oA 





Other Mulford 
Products 
Black Leg and An- 
thrax Vaccines, Mal- 
Antitoxin for 
Lockjaw and tested 

Tuberculin. 











cholera 


g and Anthrax Vaccines, 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, PhHiladelphia 


Mew York 6t.Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Seattle New Orlean, 





PROTECT 


YOUR"— (Bim 


CATTLE a 


FROM 


BLACKLEG je 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTRY, 





Chances. 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


DETROIT. MICH.USAd 





MINOR’S FLUID—Non-Poisonous, easily pre- 


eer | 





and ticks; 


anteed 














and lessens disease. 


pared and guaranteed to kill lice 


prevents bad odors 
A guar- 


SHEEP AND HOG DIP 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct. 
for prices and booklet, 
Stockmen-Farmers,” 
W. E. MINOR CO., 
1499 Col’s R’d, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Write at once 
“Tips to 
Free. 





Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scale f=!"¢ 
solid rt frame; double strength steel platform 
be All bearings completely protected from mud. 

e strongest 






Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, Ine 
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Insure Your 
Success as a 
Red Breeder 


Anderson’s Famous 
Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Great layers. Heavy and 
meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Very 
hardy strain. Winners of more and 
higher awards than all my competi- 
tors combined at three leading 
Southern shows this season. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 


E. F. ANDERSON, 
Clinton, Miss. 


Specialize on 














Unele Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 


Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free. 


WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - ~ - Charlotte, N. C. 
_ | 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Reprace 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, — Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and C.R e Island Reds. Large Pekin 
= — Runner Sete Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 

er. It’s fre 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 











PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breeders and 
young stock at summer prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Cataloguefree. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, ele ch man, Average 


» | man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 


Write today for our Guide Book, “Georgia” and 
our l{st of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
a _ your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
adver 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, . Atlanta, Ga. 








135 Acres, $2500, Easy Terms. 
Livestock, Machinery and Tools. 


Widowed owner sacrifices fine farm, completely 
equipped, toinduce quick sale; 70 acres loamy fields, 
brook-watered pasture for 15 cows, lots of wood, 50 ap- 
ple trees; 2-story 9-room house, 40 ft. barn, many other 
out-buildings, maple shade, pleasant view; it must go 
at once; there will be yp to quick buyer, 6 cows, 
bull, hog, all machinery, cream separator, gasoline en- 
gine and all tools; chance ae a lifetime at $2500, part cash. 
All details and traveling border to ae i,” page. ht 

one rout’s Big Farm Catalogue 35,’’ copy 

358, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Land Title Bldg. Sella 
delphia, Pa, 





ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


On the rich, gently rolling prairies of 
Northeast Mississippi give the intelligent 
farmer better results than other sections, 
where lands sell for five times the price 
our lands are selling for now. Write for 
free beoklet and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
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Indian Runner Ducks as Layers. 


GREAT many people are talk- 

ing Indian Runner Ducks. There 
is no question but what they are an 
adaptable fowl to the farm, for they 
are great foragers and can help to 
make their own way. If they have 
to be kept confined it will take about 
twice as much feed for them as for 
hens. There is this disadvantage,— 
the people are not educated up to 
the difference in the size of eggs. A 
duck egg is much heavier than a hen 
ege. About nine duck eggs will 
make twelve hen eggs. 

I have a record from a man that 
will give to you an idea of what 
ducks will do. This man bought 100 
eggs. On June 13 he hatched 46 
ducklings, lost 14 eaten by rats. He 
kept twenty females that began lay- 
ing in November. 

The following is the record: Nov- 
ember, 25 eggs; December, 120 eggs: 


January, 310 eggs; February, 450 
eggs; March, 558 eggs; April, 553 
eggs; May, 467 eggs; June, 105 
eggs. Total, 2588. 


He sold of eggs and ducklings 
$66.65, had 97 young ones on hand. 
These fowls were kept up until nine 
o’clock then turned loose to take the 
range. On this account the feed ex- 
pense was small. It averaged 53 
cents a head. He is enthusiastic 
over the result of his Runners. Why 
not keep records like this on your 
poultry and see what you are doing? 

J. K. MORRISON. 





The Hens Will Help. 


WOULD like to tell my farmer 

wife friends what we can do in the 
way of assisting our husbands in 
bearing the expenses of a large fam- 
ily. 

Last February I had between 75 
and 100 hens which began laying 
fine and at the end of four months 
I added up what my eggs sold for 
and found it to be $50 even. Be- 
sides we had all we wanted to eat 
and also set about 200 eggs during 
the four months that these hens laid. 

With the amount sold I furnished 
my home with all necessary groceries 
and bought a large amount of cloth 
for family use. 

Of course, there is the expense of 
feeding atached to this, but when 
we are surrounded with small fields 
and gardens, we can easily grow 
things that are good to feed laying 
hens on, and which they relish as 
much as things we buy for them. 

Field peas, rye and winter kale 
are fine for them, and anyone can 
raise a supply of these things on 
small patches. 

Besides being a help to the family 
to raise chickens, it is a real pleas- 
ure to feed and watch after the hens, 
and every member of the family will 
get interested in the hens and as- 
sist in the work, as they realize such 
a neat little sum each month from 
them. MRS. A. C. CAYTON. 

Aurora, N. C. 





About the Buildings. 


ALL is coming, and this is a good 

time to look after your poultry 
buildings. Leaky roofs are an un- 
ending source of trouble and sick- 
ness. Go carefully over yours, and 
put them in thorough repair in good 
time. 

Look after the hinges and locks 
of the poultry house doors, and fas- 
tenings of windows if any. All these 
things weaken with time, and now 
while out-doors is so ‘pleasant in the 
sunshine, is the time to look after 
those little repairs. Don’t wait till 
cold weather. 

* * * 





for the subscription season. 


A good coat of whitewash, inside 





and out of your poultry houses, 
should never be ommited. Medicate 
it, for mites, fleas and lice, by add- 
ing kerosene oil and carbolic acid. 
These will disinfect and deodorize 
while the lime will fill the cracks 
and crevices and destroy the eggs of 
mites as well as the mites. 
* * * 

If the floor of the poultry house 
is of soil, dig out the soil for eight 
to ten inches, replacing with good, 
clean soil, and if possible, let it be 
fairly sandy. The material taken 
out will be good for the garden 
patch. i. Dis aes 





Chickens Can Be Raised in the 
Summer. 


WAS somewhat surprised to read 

that Mr. Loring Brown advised 
against raising summer chickens. | 
see that other poultrymen do the 
same. 

I have raised summer chickens for 
five years, and have had no more 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


trouble with them than other 
chickens. I never lose any, ang 
while perhaps they do not grow quite 
so rapidly as those of other Seasons, 
they seem to need no more care, Of 
course, I now have excellent equip. 
ment, but I have had equal Succegg 
when I housed them in cracker boxes, 
and had to gather them up in bask. 
ets every time the clouds threatened, 

I keep my chickens free of lice, 
give them shade, plenty of fresh 
water, charcoal, grit and food s—and 
they grow of themselves. [ keep 
their runs plowed from time to time 
and planted in something green, ang 
I clean their houses twice a week, | 
have never had a case of roup, Zapes, 
sorehead, or white diarrhea. I have 
40 now, August 27, two weeks old, 
perfectly healthy. 

I am not advising others to raige 
summer chickens; I have friends who 
take pains apparently, yet who can. 
not raise them. I am only writing 
this to show that it can be done. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS, 





Don’t forget that winter is coming, 
Provide good, safe quarters for your 
chickens, open in front, well roofed 
and tight, free from drafts at back 
and sides.—F. J. R. 
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HARVESTING SWEET POTATOES 


Something About Digging, Grading 
and Selling. 


HE time for harvesting sweet po- 

tatoes is about at hand, and as 
there will be much interest mani- 
fested in this work, I shall try to 
give some helpful thoughts along the 
line. 

A small crop of sweet potatoes 
may be thrown out by a common 
turning plow provided with a com- 
mon coulter, the revolving kind, but 
such a plow often leaves many of 
the potatoes under ground, and the 
work of gathering them is much 
greater than when a special plow for 
the purpose is used. Among the 
special implements for the vurpose 
is the scoop digger which passes un- 
der the potatoes cutting all the roots, 
but leaves the plants with vines and 
roots cut, in the same position as be- 
fore the operation. The tubers re- 
main attached to the stems and can 
be lifted out of the ground rapidly 
with ease. 

It is the custom when this scoop 
digger is used to leave tle tubers 
out and let them dry .several hours 
before gathering. In hot weather 
they should not be exposed long to 
the sun. This method leaves the 
vines uncovered and they can be 
gathered for hay. It is of great im- 
portance to avoid cutting the pota- 
toes in handling as this will cause 
them to rot. 

Owing to the tubers not standing 
rough handling we more commonly 
find them shipped in packages than 
in bulk. Barrels are generally pre- 
ferred, but many are shipped in half 
barrel crates, especially early in the 
season. Second-hand produce bar- 
rels are often used for the purpose. 
The cost of barreis vary, of course, 
in proportion to their quality, but 
you can generally get a very good 
barrel for 20 or 25 cents. 

There are different methods of 
packing sweet potatoes in barrels. 
Some fill the barrels loosely and 
cover the same with burlap. Others 
pack their barrels under pressure 
and have them ‘‘double-headed”’ just 
as apples are packed for shipment. 
The high grades are packed under 
double-heads, while it is the custom 
to ship the cheaper grades under 
cloth cover. A barrel packed under 
pressure holds a peck more of sweet 
potatoes than a barrel of the same 
size loosely put up. 


“Southern Sweets” is the common 
name given to the class cloth cover. 
ed by the market men, and the price 
paid for this sort is far below that 
of “Jersey Sweets,’’ which is the 
long-time name for those under 
double-head. 

It might be said that no state has 
the lead on the production of the 
best grade of sweet potatoes, and 
Jersey sweets do not bring a better 
price because they are grown in Nev 
Jersey, for that State only produces 
a small amount of the product sold 
under that brand; while the ones 
classed as Southern Sweets sell ata 
lower price, not because they are 
grown in the South, for it is often 
the case that a shipment of Jerseys 
and Southern are billed out from 
the same town. The facts in the 
case are that the leading grower 
early in the potato industry over it 
New Jersey took the lead in adapt 
ing standards of appearance and 
quality, in grading uniformly aad 
packing carefully, in giving theif 
best product a_ distinctive name 
Buyers have a long time understood 
that by Jersey Sweets the above fer 
tures are characteristic and are not 
faced with a few choice specimen 
on the opening end of the barrel. On 
the other hand, consumers under 
stand that when they purchase 4 
barrel of Southern there is a risk t0 
run in quality and soundness, % 
the barrels are loosely and careles* 
ly filled. 

While it is decidely the best to 
ship potatoes in barrels or crates, 
yet some will ship in bulk. Shipping 
in bulk necessarily brings about loss 
to the shipper. The lowest prices 
generally experienced are those i 
November and December, particula™ 
ly in November, as the product i 
rushed on the market the latter part 
of October and during November t0 
prevent storing. Many do not care 
to store and run the risk of losilé 
through a severe freeze or othe 
wise. 

To those who will want to pack 
their potatoes in barrels under pret 
sure, will say very efficient work cal 
be done by using the apple barré 
header. This presses them dow! 
uniformly and nicely, and greatl 
helps in the process of heading. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Haskell, Texas. 





I have never seen a better farm pape 
In fact, one who can’t get a dollar's Wo 
out of The Progressive Farmer in_ twelf? 
months had better quit farming.—E. 
Galilord, Tuskegee, N. C. 
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Saturday, September 28, 1912.] 


INSURING A WINTER GARDEN. 


And Getting the Most Out Of the 


Summer Garden. 
AST winter and spring we bought 
9 what 


vegetables and fruit we 
nged. Our orchard didn’t bear last 
year and the rabbits got the late 


A little bad 
from having 


cabbage and collards. 
management kept us 
any turnips. 

Then I resolved not to let another 
winter come and find everything so 
scarce. 1 bought wire and had 
puilt a fence that the rabbits could 
not break through. This new garden 
is large enough to furnish green 
vegetables the year round, by grow- 


ing two crops in a year. I sowed 
turnips where peas grew; collards 
were set in the early beans and on- 


ions; late cabbage that are beginning 
to head are between hills of butter 
beans and in the cucumber row. I 
will plant nest onions where the 
summer cabbage grew when it rains. 
I will sow cabbage seed now that will 
be set out when the tomato and late 
beans are taken off. My garden is 
long and narrow so the plowing can 
be done without so much turning. 

I had understood all my life that 
it made horses mad to plow in a gar- 
den. We raised a few colts and I 
didn’t think to watch the first two 
plow their first time in the garden, 
but I stood in the kitchen door and 
watched the third one and I didn’t 
much blame it for getting mad. I 
always instruct the plowman to let 
the horse step on all he wants to at 
the ends. This leaves him with no 
excuse for jerking or slapping with 
lines. 

I set a patch of tomatoes in the 
old garden and planted other things 
that rabbits will not eat, beans to 
can, corn and Irish potatoes. 

I bought quart tin cans, capper 
and soldering iron and a good book 
on canning. I use my wash pot that 
sets at the well in the yard and a 
zinc tub on the stove in the kitchen; 
a large tin bucket that had served 
its day of usefulness had holes made 
in the bottom and was used to scald 
tomatoes in. I heat my irons under 
the wash pot, fill and cap in shade 
at the well, have the tub on the stove 
with hot water in it to exhaust. The 
tub holds 19 quart cans. When these 
are tipped they are covered with 
water to cook and another layer is 
set on them to exhaust. When they 
are tipped they are carried in a large 
pan to the pot and cooked, while 
another layer is being exhausted on 
top of the cooking cans in the tub. 
W'th the canning the drying of the 
fruit came. It, too, was made light by 
the apple tree growing near the well 
and having a large scaffold built 
where it could get all the sun except 
early in the morning. I use clean 
Plank with pieces of stovewood nail- 
ed at each end and in the middle for 
dryers and one to cover when they 
are stacked. I have kept partly dried 
fruit stacked a whole week in show- 
ery weather and never lost any of 


MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 
Winfield, Ala. 





Virginia Farm Notes. 
N ASSOCIATION has been formed 
in Southampton, one of the rich- 
est counties in the Old Dominion, to 
hold a fair in October, and already 


$1,500 has been raised for the pur- 
bose of distributing cash premimums. 

C. P. Grizzard of the Farm Dem- 
Onstration work of this county re- 
borts ood progress of the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs, and says these live and 
enthusin’ Virginia youngsters wili 
attend the fair in force, and will have 
fine san 


ples of corn on exhibition. 
* * * 

There is at present much com- 
Plaint from the farmers residing in 
the central part of the State regard- 
mg a new disease which is attack- 
ing their cattle. The malady is sup- 
dosed to be caused by fungi or in- 
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10 Per Cent 
Oversize 








ful statistics. 





Save 23% 





By making rim-cutting impos- 
sible. For 23 per cent of all 
ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 
We have proved that by care- 


Save 25% | 


By being made 10 per cent 
over the rated size. That 10 per 
cent oversize, under average con- 
ditions, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 











One of the greatest sensations 
in all motor car history has been 
the success of No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Since 1909 the demand for these 
tires has doubled six times over. 
It doubles now once in eight 
months. 

Our present output is 100,000 
tires monthly. Yet we cannot keep 
up with the calls. 

No other tire has ever com- 
manded such a demand as this. 


A 6-Mile Factory 


When additions under way are 
completed, our factory will con- 
tain 1,600,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Were the factory fifty feet wide 
and one story high, 


| Men Are Buying 100,000 Monthly 


Not one of these men has ever 
rim-cut one of our patent tires. 


And all of these men, in No- 
Rim-Cut tires, get 10 per cent 
oversize. 


In these these men 


have saved millions of dollars in 


two ways 
their tire upkeep. 


The Final Tire 


No-Rim-Cut we believe, 
represent finality in tires. 


tires, 


We have spent 13 years in per- 
fecting them. Over 240 formulas 
and fabrics have been compared 


by us on tire testing machines. 


We have compared in the same 
way every method and process. 





Now these tires represent the i 
very highest attainment by actual i 
mileage test. i 


Our patent type has ended rim- 
Our oversize 
avoids the blow-outs due to over- 


cutting forever. 


loading. 


The very apex of tire making 
has thus been reached in Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 


See these tires, and see their 


advantages. Ask any user about 
them. Find out the facts and 


you never again will 





it would be over s7x 
miles long. 

All to build a tire 
which, for legions of 
users, has cut tire bills 
in two. 


200,000 Men 
WelcomeThis : 
Tire 





(jooD 





ee 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 


buy any old-type 


tire. 


The Goodyear Tire 
Book, based on 13 
years of tire making, 
is filled with facts you 








Ti day at least 200,- 








Goodyear pneumatic tires are guaranteed when filled with air 


should know. 





























000 motorists use these at the recommended pressure. When filled with any Ask us to mail it 4 
Goodyear tires. substitute for air our guarantee is withdrawn. to you. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
(799) 
fected grass, generally lespedeza or rains have fallen there is every chiefly to the disease of sore 


Japan clover, which 
antly in that section. 

It is thought that the cattle are 
suffering from ‘‘mycotic stomatitis.” 
In some cases cattle have died, but 
this has been unusual so far and 
where those affected have had an- 
tiseptic treatment and besides have 
been stall fed for a week or more, 
they have in the majority of in- 
stances recovered. 

In many localities the milk supply 
has been entirely cut off. It 
first thought the disease 
gious and that the germs were blown 
through the air, but it is understood 
that this theory has been disproven 
for some time. 


grows abund- 


was at 
was conta- 


The heavy rains of the past weck 
or so were worth thousands of dollars 
to the fruit-growers of the State, es- 
pecially to those of Frederick coun- 
ty, where the commercial orchard 
interests are large and where about 
300,000 apple trees loaded with im- 
mature fruit were at a standstill ow- 
ing to the long protracted drouth. 
Now that these heavy and opportune 





chance for a fine yield. Conservative 
estimates place the crop of 1912 at 
between 245,000 and 250,000 barrels 
and the greater portion of the crop 
will be ‘‘No. 1 grade’’ established by 
Congress when it passed the Sulzer 
bill and this will mean better prices 
for the growers. 

Local growers are keeping in close 
touch through their agents, with con- 
ditions in other parts of the country, 








where apples are grown, and it is 
understood that they will place their 
crop in cold storage before sacrific- 
ing the fruit to some buyers who are 
alleging that owing to the enormous 
crop elsewhere they cannot 

er $1 per barrel for the best grade 


of apples. 

There was a big meeting of the 
farmers of Pittsylvania County at 
Chatham Thursday, August 29. 
The attendance large and the 
program for the day, a most interest- 
ing one. 

Among those who made addresses 
were State Veterinarian, J. G. Fer- 
neyhough, who confined his remarks 


on 


was 


mouth and feet of cattle, which is at 
present so prevalent in that section. 
(This is the disease termed ‘‘Mycotic- 
stomatitis.’’) He was followed by Dr. 
S. W. Fletcher, Director at V. P. I, 
who talked on experimental station 
work. 
Dr. W. W. Garner, of 
States Department of 
made an_ interesting 
fertilizing and curing 


the United 
Agriculture, 
address on 


tobacco. Prof- 





fessor Lyman G. Carrier, of Blacks- 
burg, presented in a very plain way, 
the value of leguminous crops for 
rotation. Professor E. H. Mathewson, 
of the United States Department 

Agricuiture, discussed the judicious 
use of fertilizer and lime. PP. M. 
Comer, President of the Pittsylva- 
nia County Farmers’ Union closed 


with seme 


the 


practical remarks to 
assembled farmers. 

After the speaking the agricultu- 
ral plants were inspected. On these 
experiments are being conducted by 
R. P. Cocke, who has charge of the 
station, and who explained the ex- 
periments to the crowd present. 

J; M. BELL. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
{tial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


(18) 




















FEATHER BEDS. 





Pillows Given Away—Send us $10 for one 
of our famous special 36-Ib feather beds. We 
will ship bed and include 6-pound pair 
Feather Pillows free, freight on all prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. Best 
ticking. Agents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. Reference: Com- 
mercial National Bank. 








HELP WANTED. 


Reliable North Carolina Farmer and Fam- 
fly—On shares. General crops; two or four- 
horse. Good opporunity. F. C. Smith, Chase 
City, Va. 








easily 
Out- 


COis 


Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day 
made selling our new maps and books. 
fit free. Send for postage. Huse 
Atlanta, Ga. 


25¢ 





Wanted—Several good families with dof- 


fers, card room help and winder hands. 
Apply in person or write to the Raleigh 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted: 
three-horse 


Exnerienced White Man—To work 
and corn farm on shares. 


cotton 




















Three new four-room houses and other im- 
provements on place. Jas. H. Craig, Black- 
stock, S. C. 

Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ ‘A Southerner in  Europe,’’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

enant Wanted—On_ shares; with two 

3 mul Enough good land for 








Land extra good and mostly 
crimson clover. Will furnish 
two-horse implements free 





Good chance for a worker. J. 
Currituck, N. C. 





Familics Wanted—We need a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 


from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 


learned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, exccllent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 


A. & M. 
Commercial 





iraduate Desires Position with 
Orchardist. Have made spe- 
cialty of horticulture and also have experi- 
ence in orchard work and practice. Prefer 
permanent outlook as co-partner. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address Box 14, West Ra- 
leigh, N.. C. 


FARM MACHINERY. 
For Sale: I. H. C. Gasoline Tractor—20 H. 


P. Good order. J. S. Smith, Stage Junc- 
tion, Va. 











Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 














DOGS. 





Fox Hounds—New list free. 


Shelbyville, Ky. 


Stodghill, 





Half-English Bloodhounds and Half Fox- 
hound Puppies—$10 pair. Nichols Farms, 











Lenoir City, Tenn. 
SHEEP AND GOATS. 

For Sale: Pure-bred and Grade Angora 
Goats—Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Stock Wanted—15 or 20 Hampshire or 
Shropshire Down ewes; grades; give weight 
and age; and two Berkshire or Poland 
China gilts in farrow. One or two Jersey 


No letters answered un- 
less full description is given. Prefer to buy 
all from one party. Prices, delivered at 
Snowden Station, N. C. J. Uppleby, Curri- 
tuck, N.C. 


cows, near fresh. 





SWINE. 





Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview 
Booneville, N. C. 








| Farm, Tullahoma, 


|} cocks and cockerels, $1 to $2. 


| dozen. 
Farm— | 


Penciled Indian Runner Ducks, $1. Fawns 
$1.25 and up. Order soon, Copperas Fails 
Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PaRyg: 


Seventy Acres Land 
20 in pasture. 
Whitakers, 


For Sale— 
Terms right. L 
hs fd 


I 50 Cleareg 
» da, Traugho,! 





Single Comb White Leghorn Hens, $1; 
Mrs. J. O. 
Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. 





For Sale—White Orpington cockerels of 








the best strains, at reasonable prices, Dan- 
iel McKie, Woodlawn, S. C. 

Pit Game Pullets and Cockerels—$1.25 
each; or $8 dozen. Darnall’'s Bargain House, 
R. L. Darnall,-Prop., Pelzer, S. C. 

200 White and Dark Cornish Games— 
Bred to lay. Cockerels and pullets, $1, up, 


each. C. T. Miller, Hartsville, S. C. 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 
orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale—360 acres, 2 creek 
tenant houses, $7,000 cash. | 


8, dwell; 
tivation. J. KR. Johnston, " 

















Tenn, 

For Sale: Good 34-Acre Fa; mM—On 
road, three miles from Bunn railroad mt 
tion, Price, $900. As P, Strickland . 
barg,. Ne << » Louis. 

135 Acres Unimproved Land—Fiye 
from Fayetteville. Cotton and corn | 
good roads. Price, $1,500 


Alfred A. Mae’ 


Kethan, Fayetteville, N. ¢. 





For Sale: 216-Acre Dairy Farm—Comple 
Ten minutes from city of 6,600. All Pt . 
sary buildings, machinery and herg Owe 
P. O. Box 306, Monroe, N. C. ; mer, 





Barred Rock Pullets and Cockerels—April 
and May-hatched, $1.25 each, or $12 per 
Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 





Several S. C. R. I. Red Cocks For Sale— 





Wanted: Farms — Northern t 
I 1 Duye 
Southern farms; rete 


direct dealing with Owners: 


no commission. What have you to gg: 
Write Southern Homescekers’ Bureau, py, 
1454, Atlanta, Ga. ai: 








| $3 each. Or will exchange for pullets of 
Registered Poland China Pigs For Sale—J. | same breed. L. C. Eidson, Trenton, S. C. Land For Sale—209% Acres woods lang for 
R. Morrison, Stony Point, N. C. | | sale in Bladen County. A good deal of aan 
tose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels— | timber on it. 1% miles from the Bladen, 
tegistered O. I. C. Pigs—From large and | March and April hatch. $2.50 and $3 each, boro Cotton Mills. To be sold for division 
prolific sows. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. | F. I. Robinson's Poultry Farm, Troy, S. C. | Apply to M. Hester, Blandenboro, N, ¢. fe 
For Sale: Two Registered Duroc Sows— Cook’s White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, For Sale—535 acres two and a half 


Four months old, $10. 


Hill, N. C. 


E. Norwood, Chapel 


H each. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Pure-bred. $1 


Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





Pure-bred Essex pigs, 
and Angora goats for sale. 
Canton, N. C. 


Southdown sheep, 
H..C. Hargrove, 





Registered 
Bronze Turkeys. 
North Carolina. 


Berkshire Pigs; Mammoth 
Jos. N. Smith, Taylorsville, 











Dark Fawn or Pencilled Indian Ducks— 
English or white egg strain. Drakes, $1.50; 
hens, $1.25. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, 
Virginia. 





Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black 
Minoreas; some fine Orpington cockerels. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 







































Poland China Pigs—$7 each. Price-win- boro, N. C. 
ning strain. Selma Stock Yards, Seima, 

North Carolina. Ss. C. R. I. Reds-—-Stock and eggs for sale. 
Beautiful plumage. Best layers. $1 each. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Seven for sale. Send Eggs, $1.25 per 15. <A. J. Barbour, Cerro 

your orders quick. L. F. Ward, R. 2, | Gordo, N. C. 
Mocksville, N. C. 
White Orpingtons (Kellerstrass) — Big- 

For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to four | boned, early cockerels, sent anywhere on 
months old. G. T. Schooley, the O. I. C. | approval, $1.50 to $3 each. W. B. Johnson, 
Hog Man, Hamiiton, Va. Duke, N. C. 

Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—Five Single Comb R. I. Reds—Cockerels and 
sows and 5 boars. Extra choice pigs, for pullets, $1 up. Descendants of Winston's 
sale. Write me and get one of these good famous Minna. Address R. H. Moore, Jr., 
ones. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. Battleboro, N. C. 

Berkshire Pigs—Out of prize sows; 9 and Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
10 to litter; sired by prize boar, weighing and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
150 pounds, 868 days old. $10—$15 cach. and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
Write for poultry circular. E. F. Sommers, | pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
Somerset, Va. ory, N. C. 

For Sale—25 pure-bred Berkshire pigs of Bargain List—My fiine flock White Leg- 
the best breeding, from registered stock. | hor half my beautiful White Orpingtons, 
To reduce my herd, I will sell the whole ha my breeders, Indian Runner ducks. I 
lot at farmers’ prices, Send your orders | am over-stocked. Write for bargain list 92 
quick. W. H. Crafton, Drake’s Branch, Va. | Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 

Pure-Bred Berkshire Hogs—Pigs, 6 weeks Closing Out Sale, Whitehall Poultry Yards. 
old, $8 each; one tried male, $20; two sows, Breeder of the world’s best strains of Whit« 
$20 each; two nice gilts, $5 each. One White Orpingtons and white-egg Indian Runner 
Orpington cock and seven hens, $8; cock- | Ducks, One Cyphers, latest pattern, duck and 
erels, $1 each, Albemarle Poultry Plant, chicken combined incubator, good as new, 
Mackeys Ferry, N. 100-egg capacity, $30. One registered Tam- 

worth male hog, 2 years old, $35. 200 White 

we are prepared to (fill orders for | Orpingtons, raised from prize winners, and 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a $30 sitting of eggs, at from $2 to $5 each. 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also | Two second prize W. O. cocks, $15 each. 200 


service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Berkshires—A few very fine bred gilts for 


sale. Splendid form and marked. Sixteen 
months old. Have never been bred. $15 
each. Several nice boars, five months old, 


$7.50 each. 


All subject to registration.—A. 
Cc. Hathaway, Washington, N. C. 





Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows 
in farrow, service boars, and pigs. Duroc- 
Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. An- 
gora goats, pure-bred and registered, money 
back if not satisfied. Home-grown seed 
rye. Right-hand and reversible disk plows. 














Indian Runner Ducks, both pencil and fawn 














and white, at $1.50 each. 12 Carneaux pig- 
eons, $1.50 each. Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. W. F. 
| Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. 
Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff For Sale— 


$4 per 


120 pounds f.o.b. J. A. 
Gorman, : 


Holloway, 
ss 





For Sale—Recleaned Appler seed oats, 80c 
per bushel, f.o.b. Newton. Gordon Wilfong, 








| Newton, N. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

tecleaned, Graded Seed Wheat—Leop’s 


Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the Write for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly | 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, Springs, N. C. 
8. Cc. 
= POULTRY AND EGGS. 
LIVESTOCK. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks—$1 each. F. S. 
CATTLE. Smith, Penhook, Va. 
For Sale—Two registered, bred Jersey Buff Leghorn Roosters—$1.25 each. Mrs. 
heifers. J. L. Fowler, Mebane, N. C. T. S. Pettitt, Enfield, N. C. 





ted Poll Cow For Sale—Registered. Bred 
to registered bull. Gates Bros., Rice Depot, 
Virginia. 





For Sale: 
Calves—Sired 
Fletcher, 


Two Registered Guernsey Bull 
by Dimple Bloom. I. FP. 
Fletcher, N. C. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 





sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 


sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 








Wanted: Young Beef Cattlhe-—What have 
you to offer. Name freight rate, carload 
and less, to Blandenboro, N. C. Address 
Cc. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 

STOCK. 





1,400-Pound Bay, Seven-year-old Percheron 





Gelding, absolutely all right every way, for 
sale. Win Wilkes Farm, North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 


and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 





Special Opportunity: High-Class Livestock 
—Percheron mares and colts. Dairy cattle; 
eheep and hogs. Wilkes County Fair, Sep- 
tember 24 to 27, 1912. Book your orders at 
once, Walter W. Finley, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 


White Rock Pullets For Sale—Guaranteed. 
Gates Bros., Rice Depot, Va. 





Pen of Ten Choice 
Perry Yount, Hickory, 


Buff Orpingtons, $10. 
C. 


N. 





Single 
$1.50. 


Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels— 
Mrs. B. T. Bonner, Aurora, N. C. 





Indian Runner Ducks—tTrio, $5; pen, $8; 
dozen, $18. Nichols Farms, Lenoir City, Tenn. 














Prolific, $1.40 per bushel. Appler oats, grad- 
WwW. P. 





ed, 85¢e per bushel, f.o.b. Barber. 

3arber, Barber, N. C. 

Exchange Apples or Pears—at one dollar 
bushel for sweet potatoes, peanuts, cowpeas. 
Write your price a bushel. Cedar Point Fruit 


Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 





For Sale: Re-cleaned, Graded Seed Wheat 


Leop’s Prolific, $1.40 per bushel. Graded 
Appler oats, 85 cents per bushel f.o.b. Bar- 
ber. W. P. Barber, Barber, N. C. 





One Million Strawberry Plants—All varie- 











lies Now is the time to plant your berries. 
White Lervorns, Barred Rocks—Half- One thousand, $1.75; larger quantity, $1.50 
grown, 50c. Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. per thousand. Send us your orders. Hick- 
ory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels—$1 each. 
Choice birds. H. Weaver, Glen Alpine, 2,000 Bushels Recleaned Appler Oats— 
Ni. from crop yielding 40 to 60 bushels to acre. 
7 The best of all oats. I have tried all the 
Pure White Runner Drakes—$5. White j.ading varieties but the Appler beat all. I 
and fawn, $1. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, yoy grow no other. Sown in early fall they | 
N. ¢ ripen in early June at a time when farmer 
needs them. Price in 10 bushel lots, 90c; in 
Choice Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 24 bushel lots and upwards, 85c; sacked, 
Cockerels For Sale—G. M. Beavers, Apex,  f.o.b. Cash with order. L. Banks Holt, 
NM... Graham, N. C. 
Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—200 
for sale. Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burling- REAL ESTATE. 


ton, WN. ¢C. 





White Leghorn 
erels—Dollar each. 
ber, N. <C. 


and Barred Rock Cock- 
Ethel Aderholdt, Bar- 








Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Mt. 


_ Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Olive, 


fal 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 
Farm For Sale—W. E. Ballinger, Guilford 


College, N. C. 





Fawn and White 
For Sale—$4_ trio. 
Williamston, N, C. 


Indian Runner Ducks 
Mrs. y. D, Jenkins, 


| 
| 


I Have Good Bargains in Real Bstate— | 


Write or call at my office. 


Drewry S. Seat, 
Virgilina, Va. 


‘ : mile 
from Eliaville on the public highway, Tre 
White residences with tenant houses. Figs 


farming land, lies well, produces well, $30.59 
per acre. Ellaville Realty Co., Ellaville, 





For Sale: A 375-Acre Tract of Land—0, 
Beech Mountain, in Avery County. 
make fine stock farm. Elevation, 3,500 feet 





Three miles from _turn-pike road, six milg 

from railroad. For further informatiyy, 

write T. F. Secehorn, Lenoir, N. ¢, 7 
Get Georgia Ground—Good iand, 


800d 
health, good water, good people, good crore 


HNome-seckers should investigate before jp. 





vesting. Come or communicate. I hare 
Gividend dirt, and can suit you i : 
grade and price of farm. J. S. 
Lumpkin, Ga. 





er 
For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County lang, 
Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot ge 











ond growth timber. Land lies well. Some 
fine bottom land on place. Produces well, 
Price for whole, $12.56 per acre. Box 58 
Buena Vista, Ga. i 
—————___—__. 

For Sale—100 acres, Harris County, Geor 
sia land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, % 


of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushel 








corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 pe 
acre Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga 

For Sale—One Tract of 
One mile corporate limits of 
ly improved. One. thact, 
miles from Barnwell, on ciay road kk 
to Barnwell Courthouse. On tract, 


miles from 
Terms 


HG. 


Barnwell, 
can be 
Creech, 


containing 
arranged to 
Box 96, 


195 acres, 
suit purchaser, 
Barnwell, S. CG. 





Cut-over 
Miss. For 
stock raising, 


Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
corn, cotton, general farming, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables ani 


fruit. Elevated country. Good water 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth casi, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil: 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this pape. 





For Sale: 1,600 Acres Beautifully Lev 
Land—Adjoining city limits of Americ 
one ant half miles of fine graded roai 
through property; 6-room_ residence ani 
other buildings, in oak grove; one of th 
most attractive in the “State; railroad 
through property; 1,200 acres open. Thisif 
an ideal proposition for subdivision into 
small farms. Price, for a short time {il 
per acre; cheap at $65 per acre. Easy terms 
one-fourth cash. P. B. Williford, Americu 
Georgia. 





632 Acres—12 miles from Greenwo0, 
Miss., on the Grenada Branch of the Y.é 
M. V. Ry., in the heart of the great. Yazor 
Mississippi Delta, at Avalon, Miss. Th 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta is the most fertit 
valley in the world—not even excepts 
the Valley of the Nile. Avalon has tw 
s00d stores, and public gin that _handié 
1,500 bales of cotton per year; a good scho0) 
and religious services twice each month 
There is a good, large church five mil 
from the property. There are four passel 
ger trains daily at Avalon, besides th 
freight trains, and the railway has 2 800 
station house. There are 200 acres in Cl 
tivation, 60 acres in “deadening,” four yeas 
old. 150 acres of this is tile drained. Ti 
“deadening” has a good wire fence arount 
it. Soil is nearly all black sandy loam, b@ 
ance buckshot and has the following improve 
ments: 3 four-room houses, 2. three-ro0l 
houses, 3 two-room houses, 1. one-room 
house, 3 barns, 8 cotton houses, 1 fine ove" 












flowing artesian well, 1 five-acre hog ld! 
seven-acre hog lot, 1 two-acre hog lot} 
ferry; water piped into all the barns % 
hog lots: 2 good public roads i 
through the place. Price, $15,000; % ca® 
balance easy at 6 per cent. N. S. Wright 
Greenwood, Miss. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patent 





and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, df 
L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
For Sale: 200 Crates of Keifer Peart 


Three Bushels to the crate; three dollars * 
crate. Cash with order. James High, 
Whiteville, N. Cc. 





Ne we 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—l" 

Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster She 

Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 t# 

Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills 
Ss. ¢, 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid a 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sidebo#! 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrom 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. é 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. A 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, # 
dianapolis, Ind. 





President 
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gaturday, September 28, 1912.] 


TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 
HAVE YOUR CHILD EXAMINED. 


simple Medical Treatment Now May 
Easily Remedy Troubles That May 
Be Lifelong if Neglected. 











NE of the crying needs today is 
() the medical inspection of schools 
and school children,” said a promi- 
nent health authority recently. 
“why?” he was asked. ‘‘Because it 
is a wanton waste of time, energy 
and money for parents and the State 
to endeavor to educate _children 
when they have to dig their educa- 


















tion out while laboring under a lot 
of physical defects or handicaps. Did 
you know,” he added, “that taking 
the State over about 22 per cent of 
the school children have defective 
eyes, over 50 per cent have defective 
teeth, 10 per cent have diseased ton- 
gils, and from 30 to 40 per cent have 
hookworm disease, to say nothing of 
those having defective hearing, bad 
nutrition, skin diseases, lung dis- 
eases, etc.? Furthermore, it is a 
crime against the innocents to send 
them to school to study under such 
handicaps.” 

Further inquiry brought out the 
following facts: Not one fond par- | 
ent in a dozen realizes that there is 
anything wrong with his child. This 
is because many of these minor phys- 
ical ailments have come upon the 
children so gradually that they are 
unnoticed by parent and child alike. 
Frequently one child will be found 
having several easily remedied de- 
fects. Many of these apparently 
minor ailments become serious de- 
fects ot handicaps on the pupil’s 
physical and mental ability if let 
go unheeded. Removing adenoids, 
fitting glasses to the eyes, treating 
hokworm disease, ete-, frequently 
makes dull, backward children the 
brightest in the class. When such 
handicaps are removed children fre- 
quently advance in three years as 
far as they formerly advanced in 
four or five. Very few parents will 
permit such handicaps on their chil- 
dren when they once learn that they 
exist. 

The ideal remedy would be medi- 
cal inspection of every school child 
in the State at least once a year. The 
medical inspector and teacher to no- 
tify the parents of any defects found. 
The parents will then, in most cases, 
have their defects remedied at once, 
end the child will be restored to his 
hormal vitality and given an equal 
chance, 

But not all of our schools and 
health authorities are fully awakened 
to the importance of medical inspec- 
tion of school children. Many of 
those that do appreciate its import- 
aice are not backed by public opin- 
lon. In a number of places in the 
State they already have medical in- 
spection, and this number is rapid- 
ly increasing every year. 

In the meantime, the best that 
host parents can do is to take their 
boys and girls to their family phy- 
ficlan, with the request that he ex- 
amine them carefully for defective 
teeth, eyes and ears, as well as for 
tonsils, hookworms and all other 
Dhysical defects. When such de- 
fects are found, they should of course 

Temedied at once.—North Caro- 
lina Board of Health. 
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Makers of ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’ 
Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted 
i Calesdieed 


urgh Perfect 


Special Open Hearth wire containing throughout ils texture a 
newly discovered ingredient that successfully resists the destructive 
influences of corrosion—that is the kind of wire now being used ex- 
clusiveley in the present-day ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing. 

The surface of the wire is also heavily coated with pure zinc 
galvanizing, making a fence far superior to any other in durability— 
the most important feature to economical fence buying. 

‘* Pittsburgh Perfect ”? is the only fencing manufactured of wire 
made by this new (secret) process, and not a cent is added to its cost 
Stay and strand wires, 


Welded by Electricity 


at every contact point, forms a one-piece fabric of unequaled strength, 
conforming perfectly to uneven ground without loss of full efficiency. 


Every Rod Guaranteed Perfect 


SEE YOUR DEALER-—or write for catalogue fully illustrating and describing 
“ Pittsburgh Perfect ’’ Fences for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- 
EN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire ; 
Cable Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Standared Wire 


(19) 1007 















































Nails; Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; ‘‘Pittsburgh Pertect’’ Fencing. 
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The Markets 




















RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 

September 19, 


Good MIGGUME 2 o.0 cc ccces 11 7-16 
BREVICE  2IAGMES: 6:6 ace.scssccasins 11 % 
BURRIS is BAe ss cs xem 11% 
BIO BEMOCR 6 a8 6:6-505.5,00 0,008 00 6.to 8c 


Receipts—bales 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 





ae errr rrr ee $5.75 @$6.00 
SOW QUNAOR 050-658 8 nein - 5.00@ 5.50 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.00@ 1.05 
ee i ee 96@ .98 

5-6 hed hie 4-0) sais RWW era iaveceeniats 46@ «.48 

Timothy hay, per ton ........... 25.00 

Lard. 

BAPE GME 6 00:0,6.05 0-6 kc sion eit eosee 12% @13 
COMMOUNE) i sahecicccaeacns eres 8%@ 9G 
Cooking oil, gallon ........ - 60 @63 

Meats. 

WesE MIME. occ cecccuses cooccee L0H @Q@ll 

eee Gs le WO he ihecacecveseces - 12 @12% 

Hams, sugar-cured......0%ccccce 15% @16% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


September 19, 


GOGd ONBIMOTY 66. 6:0i66ie <icis0 ° eco 
Low middling ...... are Fe eooe 11% 
PL 60.046 6000605608 ° 115 
GOOG MMGGURE cccvcccccscsce 11% 
Total sales—bales .........06- ccocse 22,217 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton .... 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 


The market has ruled moderately active 
and fairly firm during the past week. A 
normal rate of business, however, has been 
prevented by the failure of cotton to show 
up in sufficient volume; for while receipts 
have increased, they are much below the 
average of recent years for the season. Buy- 
ers fcel it wiser to go cautiously about en- 
tering into engagements for definite ship- 
ment for fear that they may not be able to 
get the cotton when required. Prices have 
advanced slightly for the week, and are now 
appreciably higher than they were at the 
same time @ year ago. 

Everything depends on the size of the 
crop, and while so much uncertainty exists 
on that question, an unsettled tone is to be 
expected in the market. Probably if the 
trade could center on an estimate of about 
13,500,000 bales, prices would at once move 
up to an advanced level. General accounts 
certainly point to such a conclusion, but 
the situation is very much confused by 
claims made regarding the yield in Texas, 
and which get support from the great rush 
ef cotton to market in the lower half of 
the State. Outside of Texas, the movement 
continues backward, yet Texas is already 
far ahead of last year’s phenomenal record. 
Since last month rapid deterioration is re- 
ported over practically the entire belt, so 
that a lower condition is expected in Octo- 
ber. Besides, the crop is two or three 
weeks late, except in lower Texas, and will 
accordingly require a late frost to attain a 
normal yield. Some touches of winter al- 
ready in the Northwest may be a threat of 
earlier frost than usual in the Cotton Belt. 
The worst feature in the present situation 
is the excessive pressure to sell nuw in evi- 
dence in lower Texas, which makes it im- 
possible for the rest of the country to 
hold up. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
‘Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 17. 

Round potatoes, per barrel, $1.65@$1.85; 
long, $1.25@1.40. Sweets, Southern, per bar- 








Owing to our close factory connections we offer 
these great engines at prices that will enable you to 


Save $25 to $350 





GASOLINE} 
ENGINES 


The simplest engine made. Fewest working parts. 
tarts easy in cold weather. Patented mixer, new, 
simple and positive igniter and many other valuable 
features. Thousands of satisfied users say it is the 
best gasoline engine in all the world. 
GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
Let us send our_large engine folder. It illustrates 


and describes all BOHON engines as well as crushers, 
grinders, etc. 


Write now—we will save you money. 


D. T. BOHON CoO. 
110 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 











rel, $1.25 @1.75. 
white, $1@1.25; 


Onions, per 100-tb bag, 


for yellow. Cabbage, $2@4 per 100. Brus- 
sels sprouts, 6@9c per quart. Beans, 20@ 


40c a bag. Beets, $1@1.25 per 100 bunches. 
Carrots, 50@75c per 100 bunches. 


ket; small, for pickles, per barrel, 
Cauliflower, $1@2 per barrel for short-cut. 
Corn, per 100, 75c@$1.25. Celery, 
per dozen. 
plant, $1@1.50 per barrel. 
per barrel, 
rel, Oysterplants, 


$3@4 per 100 bunches. 


75c@$1.12 for red, and same 


Cucum- 
bers, $1@1.50 per barrel, or 50@60c per bas- 
$1@3, 


15 @35c 
Chicory, 50@75c per barrel. Egg- 
Lettuce, 50@75c 
Lima beans, 75¢c@$1.25 per bar- 





Pull Those Stumps! 


Stumpy farms are money-losing farms. You can’t raise bumper c: 
with stumps on your farm. Cut-over lands made valuable by tho 


ighty Monarch Steel Stump Puller—the puller that is guaran’ 
Peas, 50c@$1.25 per basket for large. Pep- ‘ap to 600,000 pounds. Dubmeaxaned extpalinall stbers: 26 yest: 
oers, 50c@$1 per barrel for green. Romaine experience bas PROVED it! The ONLY stump puller in the wor 
50 @ 75¢ i basket. Radishes, $1 per 100 Meee ee ey ithe tissiieneramts’. Sepia erkaoael 
bunches. Squash, 50c@$1 per barrel. Tur- Bessemer steel in our own big factory—GU ARANTEED 


nips, 75c@$1 per barrel. 
per box. Watercress, 
Apples, $2@383.75 
top. Peaches, 75c@$2 per 
Pears, 


$1@1.50 per 100. 


bushel-basket. 


50@60c per 


case. Cranberries, 
barrel. Huckleberries, 6@12c per quart. 


Muskmelons, Colorado, $2@3.25 per standard 
Watermelons, per carload, $100@290. 


crate. 
Citron, per barrel, 50c. 


Eggs, from 24c through every fraction to 


Tomatoes, 40@60c 
per barrel—latter very 
$3@6.50 per barrel—latter for Seck- 


els. Plums, 14@20c per 8-!tb basket. Grapes, 
$2@6 per 


rade 
FOR 5 YEARS. Write for our handsome catalog. This 
wonderful book is worth big money to you if you have 
only a few stumps. Wewilleondit FREE. Act! 
ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO 
Dept. 43, Lone Tree, lowa 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “‘Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,” by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is 


Seven 
Feet Thick 





36c, with 30c a fair average for Western. . i i 
Butter, top grades, creamery specials, 29% worth it, however, for it has pictures 
20%4c;, imitation creamery, 23%@24c; fac- | and descriptions of all the leading 
tory, 22@23c. e 
Wheat, $1.03%c. Oats, 38c. breeds of farm animals and makes you 
Mess pork, $20@20.50 per barrel. Mess 


beef, per barrel, $16@16.50. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 


Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Sepetmber 9. 


Steers—Best, per cwt.... 
Medium to good ..... 
COMO “TO TORE oo 06556 6.00% 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Bulls, per cwt 


Calves—Extra, per cwt......... 
Medium, per cwt.........0. 

Dairy cows, per head ......... 

Hogs—Best, per cwt..........-. 
REE A Pe eee 
DOWN BNA BiRGE cc-ccicceccsc 

Sheep—Best, per cwt........... 
COMIMIOG 40 TOEP 6c cmica ssi 
Lambs 





A blank crop report was sent out by a 
Cleveland paper for the farmers to fill out, 
and the other day one of them came back 
with the following written on the blank side 
“All we've got in this neighbor- 
hood is three widders, two school-ma’ams, a 
patch of wheat, the hog cholera, too much 
rain, about 50 acres of ’taters and a durn 


in pencil: 


fool who married a cross-eyed gal 
she owns 80 sheep and a mule, 
same is me, 
Argonaut. 


because 





A man who iives right, and is right, has 
more power in hs silence than another has 
Character is like bells which 
when 
resound with 


by his words. 
ring out sweet music, and which, 
touched accidentally even, 

sweet music.—Phillips Brooks. 










which the 
and no more at present,.’’— 


just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25, 

The Progressive Farmer. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 




















Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


Short- 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 





Registered Berkshire Sow—Bargain. Gor- 
Cc. 


don Wilfong, Newton, N. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 





Berkshire Pigs—From registered stock of 
best breeding, $5.00 each; two’ months old. 
W. W. Stringfellow, Blowing Rock, N. C, 
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Best Kind 
bestos Roofing \ 

#7 J-M Asbestos Roofing \y _\ es 
because, being composed entirely of indestructible Yost 
J-M Asbestos Roofing affords perfect protection aganist \ 
fire and all weathers— because it requires no coating or e te 

cooler in summer—because it looks neat and attractive — be- ‘ ‘2 

cause it can be easily applied by any one, and because it gives Kv Sy 

Its First Cost is Its Only Cost 
Most lumber and hardware dealers can supply J-M Asbestos 
Our interesting, illustrated book No. 64 tells why you should select 
J-M Asbestos Roofing. Write our nearest Branch today for a copy. 


of Insurance is 
minerals (Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt), © ; 
graveling — because it keeps buildings warmer in winter and \\ 
absolute satisfaction. A. 
Roofing—if not, our nearest Branch will supply you direct. 








Albany Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans San Francisco 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles eon0r New York Seattle 
Boston Dallas Louisville 458 €sTos Omaha St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee prey Philadelphia Syracuse 
Chicago Indi Mi li Pittsburgh 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1796 





















































Make Your Land Worth More 
—An Orchard Will Do It 


Plant fruit trees now, and you will soon begin to draw dividends in cash. 
A five-year-old orchard of peaches, pears or apples is worth $500 an acre. 
Western orchards earn more than that every year, but you can grow just as 
good fruit, and just as muchof it, right at home, and market it at less expense. 

Farms with good bearing orchards are worth good money. They 
will sell without trouble—but few want to sell them. Ona farm with trees 
and berries judiciously selected, you can have luscious fresh fruit on the 
table almost every day. 

Even a small planting of good fruits brings ready money every 
year, and a Jarge one can be depended upon to bring big profits. 


Lindley Fruit Trees Are the Kind 
That Produce Results 


For three generations the Lindleys have studied how to increase the yield of fruit 
trees. We have chosen scions from the kinds that bear the biggest crops, and have 
made them bear more. As a result, Lindley trees are known as heavy yielders. 
W. D. Haggerty, of Sussex, N. J., planted an orchard of Lindley peach trees 
twenty years ago. These trees did their duty nobly, and when they were removed 
in ripe old peach tree age, new Lindley trees were set in their place. 


OUR CATALOG AND ORCHARD BOOK 


Both of these are free—you need them. They tell you how to make your efforts 
count with Trees that Produce Results, Write for them today. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


FY deme 
Sa 
% 








Berckmans Trees 


Make Good 


Because we bud them from our own bearin, 
orchards, grow them on rich land, pack rome | 
ship them right. We started in 1856, and 
we know what varieties will succeed with 
you. Our soil, climate and know-how com- 
bine to produce clean stock that will thrive. 


Get Our Fruit Book 


Our new catalog tells you all 
about fruit-growing. It’s a 
\Y big, beautiful book, It prices 
roses, shrubs and lawn trees, 
too.Get it now—it’s free. 
P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070£, Augusta, Georgia 





They will add tothe com- 

fort of your family and in-7* 

) crease the value of your 

property. You will save time and money by 

planting only the kinds, however, which are 
adapted to your section and conditions. 

Our 1913 Catalog—free if you ask for it 
—will tell you what kinds to plant. Our long 
experience in growing shade trees and 
shrubs for the South is condensed in this 
book. It also tells about Citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits, nuts, ete. Write today for copy: 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO., 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Florida. 
= 






























Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 
8, Cleveland, 





Remember that if what you wish 
to buy is not advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you can often get 
it by putting a little notice in our 
Farmers’ Exchange. - 


Tenn. 











The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





























As has already been pointed out in 
a previous article, shrubs should be 
used to fill in the corners where the 
walks enter the grounds, where walks 
curve or fork, and on the sides of 
the walks and roads. It very often 
bappens that a walk on the grounds 
“stops suddenly. There may be a cor- 
ner on one side of the grounds and a 
walk will be needed to go out in that 
direction for some purpose, but there 
would be no reason for carrying it 
on any further. <A great mass of 
shrubbery where the walk ends would 
give some visible reason for it not 
going any further, but, without the 





















For putting out both fertilizer The GANTT 
; and grain in the drill at one paren oes 

/ and the same operation, cover- ae Satibchers 
ing each separately and suf- : are the bestimplr... 

f ficiently for all practical pure @& ments for the -pur- 


poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing, 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


pose ever “put on 

the market, 
Satisfaction 

—. guaranteed. 

for prices call on 

your merchant or 

write us direct. 4 




















shrubbery, it would not look pleas- 
ing at all. 

Po not prune shrubs in the same 
way that you prune the trees. Do 
not give them a gezeral heading 
back, but thin out the braicbe’s when 
they become too thick. Cut out the 
















MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE, a 
VI.—The Selection and Arrangement of Shrubbery and the Pyy. | F 
pose It Serves—Notes on Planting, Pruning and Care, TV 
By Prof. L. A. Niven. 
Tos HOME grounds do not look whole branch right back Next to th 
finished without a few clumps trunk of the tree. It is q very ad The 
of shrubbery on them, even tho policy indeed to cut back the grow. Ter 
the trees may have been arranged ing ends of the shrubs without thin. Cha 
and planted with extreme care and ning out any of the branches, B HE 
accuracy. Shrubs give a finished ap- cutting back the growing tips of the ‘¥ pi 
pearance which cannot be obtained branches you cause a great Mass of time ¢ 
in any other way, and they help to smaller branches to form Where the Union 
bring about a blending between the cutting was done and these abgg, Septer 
trees and the grass on the lawn. lutely prevent the sunshine entering ventio 
Both high and low shrubs should be and the result is a poor, ScTaggy-look. egates 
used and the blending will be all thc ing shrub. This cutting back very 3,000 
more complete between the trees, often prevents the shrub from pro farmin 
shrubs and the grass. Then, too, ducing the best flowers, as g great The 
practically all of the shrubs are many of them produce the best flow. model 
beautiful within themselves when ers on wood that is two or more years posed 
planted in masses. Individual pieces old. With those shrubs that produc who h 
of shrubbery should not be planted blooms only from the new wood, such their 1 
alone on the grounds but always in as the hydrangea, the cutting back the m 
groups either with trees or other of the branches will do some goog by a jar ¢ 
shrubbery. On the account of being causing an abundance of new woo of rese 
much smaller than trees, much great- to form. and, thereby, an abundance one ha 
er variety can be obtained with of flowers. The proper time to @& it in t 
shrubbery than with the trees, as so whatever pruning you expect to gip Union 
many more can be planted on a given shrubs that bloom real early jn th tions s‘ 
space. And there is more variety to spring, such as spirea, weigela, lila, The | 
be had from shrubs than from trees exochordia, forsythia, etc., is imme dresses 
filled tl 
ing day 
and set 
at once 
There ; 
oye convent 
Every d 
his nam 
expense 
every ti 
You nee 
a Natio: 
dodge d 
it the d 
to see tc 
The r 
mittees 
sion, a | 
investiga 
to a con 
of the 
will, wit) 
in financ 
AN EFFECTIVE GROUPING OF SHRUBBERY. ities, soc 
2 if Rube 
on account of their possessing a wider diately after their blooming peri Processio 
range in color of foliage, their flow- Careful thinning out of old brane to take 
ers, etc. The land should be pre- will be necessary with shrubs o Masses a) 
pared and the shrubs set out the kinds if you wish them to keep { ter than 
same way as for trees. form during their old age. A gM conventio 
There are two common methods of Many shrubs possess an excel The co 
grouping shrubs. One is to plant form while young and become '4 at 
a great many different kinds togeth- Straggling in their old age wij Sonal wo 
er in order that some of them may be they are kept well pruned ands oe. quest 
in bloom during the whole spring e4 all the time. ; erat 
and summer. The other way is to The accompanying photog y conf 
plant a great many of one kind to- Shows a beautiful clump of deull " came | 
gether and have a great mass of to the right of the picture aij Of the idc 
blooms of one kind for a short while clump of elaegnus to the left jj Questions 
only. The first is best on small @ smaller clump of another kin S've here 
grounds, and the second is best for front, and shows how shrub ww! legisla 
larger grounds. On small grounds Should be massed together. eal 
{you could not have many different thera 
kigds growing should you follow the Meeting of the Farmers’ Naf ade my 
sécond plan. But ‘on the large Congress prophe nl 
grounds you will have plenty room — it D “4 ah 
and can have a great variety, even Skee coming meeting of the F _— S fc 
tho only one kind is grouped to- ers’ National Congress to bel Sia é 
gether. in New Orleans November " 8 are 
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promises to be one of great inh 
tance te organized agriculture 2 
United States. 

This year, the President intel 
depart in a measure from the § 
ventional program consisting. % 
large number of papers, and bi 
few round table conferences 0! 
standing of agriculture in difé 
parts of the country, its needs a 
progress. Details of the prograll 
be announced later. An imp? 
matter of business will be tle 
sideration for adoption of the 
posed Amendment to the Cols 
tion of the Farmers’ National! 


























































gress to become the Constituti# a’ 
the United States Country Life@y, id 
eration. , r ar St 
lex 
- Many ¢ 


Yast year our merchants purchas# 
a distance 11 carloads of corn; tH 
they have purchased only one.—A. J 
Farmville, N. C 
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Saturday, September 28, 1912.] (21) 1009 
FARMERS’ UNION. | | . 
a. i 30 Cro oe 30 Ex erts — For 25 Cents 

VENTIONS. 

t to the The National Convention and the F your farm were big enough, and the soil, climate and market conditions varied enough, 

ery bad Tennessee Convention Held in to take care of 30 crops, you would like to have 30 experts—one for each. But the cost 

@ grow Chattanooga. would be too great. Most successful farming communities center attention upon a single 

ut thin. HE two big conventions have crop adapted to the locality. To diversify or combine crops offers the greatest returns. 

es, By past into history. For the first You can get expert advice on 30 crops in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Weare printing a series on “The 

S Of the time a State Union an@ the National Money Crop.” The articles will be written by 30 experts — on wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, hay, potatoes, pork, 

mass of Union met together. Beginning beef, milk, wool, and so forth. Each article will show the essentials in b management, soil, climate, and 

here the ber 3 Chattanooga was a con- capital, and the returns which may be expected. They will include personal experiences. THE COUNTRY 

se abso. Septem ity till Frid tisty” Del GENTLEMAN is spending $75,000 for expert information on agriculture. We don’t expect a few men to cover . 

entering yention city ti riday evening. Del- all phases. Each is a practical authority of long experience in his own field, and we ask him to talk about 

z2y-look egates str there ‘idea i : that field only. That is why we are confident enough to offer you our paper for four months for 25 cents 

. ; 3,000 miles apart. very kind o 

oH bes. farming interest was represented. THE Cc T 

a was The conventions were examples of OUN RY ENTLEMAN 

best flow. model deliberative bodies and com- ( The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World) 

ore years posed and directed entirely by men 

a . ° e 

cresean ho had spent the greater part of every week from now until February Ist, 1913, for 25 cents—half price 

ood, such their lives making the soil answer to 

ting back the ministrations of toil. Without 

good by a jar the a. = . ae tak coe. Farming by Factory Methods The ‘‘200-Egg Hen’’ and Getting Together and Making Good 

new wood of gs S aiid ef oe ak (if any- There are machines now in the Her Sister One of the farmers’ codperative 

abundanee one had ag went id no haps aston market which will perform almost The 200-egg henis an actuality—not  2ssociations we know of has now three 
ime to do it in the convention), the National every farm operation. They reduce 4 dream. She exists. But moreimpor- _ fertilizer factories and 30 shipping sta- 
ct to give Union held one of the best conven- the cost of production just as modern tant to the average poultry-keeper is tions. It ships its goods as far south 
rly tions so far recorded to its credit. machines do in factories. Howtobuy the average hen. Thewhole flock can’t 8 Cuba, as far north as Montreal. Last 
et The usual program of welcome ad- and manage machinery is a vital sub- roduce 200 eggs per hen. but its pro- Yar it saved its members $125,000. 
igela, lilac, ject. Most farm machines are sent to PRrOc! ee ed ee ee, Codperative associations that work 
to {ane dresses and responses and short talks : F z duction almost always can be greatly P — 

» is imme : the scrap-heap in five years, whenthey- - th lvati f th fits of 
filled the morning hours of the open- aod Yaak tok, ‘Tie sacl wis CE ON Uy 6 te ie re curred Tae common 
ing day. Committees were appointed amounts to millions of dollars. A the poultry can be made the big asset, lg Se a ae ae 

ork. Ail ; ‘ : é : , instead of a sideissue. We have many © one questions that the idea of 

and set work. committees work series of articles on the right machine : t t f 

— 1 articles by men and women who get .Codperative societies among farmers 

at once and all convene at once. and how to use it will appear in THE tumalhs eek oil thale & t ood is a good one. The problem is, how 

There are no idlers at a National Country GENTLEMAN, contributed )iofe, They tell the details of brent to put it into effect. 

convention of the Farmers Uuion. by men a with the various tools ing, housing, feeding, killing and get- We are giving exact descriptions of 

Every delegate who does not answer and their uses. The modern machin- ting to market. The best poultry organizations now operating, and de- 

his name on roll call is docked on his ery of plowing, planting, cultivating, buildings are illustrated and described tailed facts about the methods of 

expense account. The roll is called harvesting, road-building, spraying, in detail so that they may be built by forming such associations, both for 
every time it meets after a recess. irrigating, will be discussed. the poultryman at small expense. buying and for marketing. 

You need not fear your delegate to ° ° 

Miive«d convention will play and Homes and Gardens for Women Being Happy in the Country 

dodge duty. The constitution makes How to add $500 to the value of a place by spending The essentials of a happy, comfortable life in the country 

Nan $75 for shrubs and trees; how to plant a garden soasto _ include social, religious, educational and other outside 

it the duty of the presiding officer = y , 

Met it and he d have blossoms all the season; plans for comfortable country interests, as well as those of the home. Here are some 

a homes at different costs; ideas for building a piazza,asleep- of the new ideas we have already gathered and printed: 
The reports of the various com- ing-porch, a dormer; how to make an old house cosier, more How they put a church on its feet by demonstrating the 

mittees showed a clearness of vi- convenient and more attractive; how to select the right Babcock test from the pulpit; how a country town had a 

sion, 2 breadth of view, a depth of paper, paints, curtains and furniture—such subjects as ‘“‘good-roads day,’ another a historical pageant; getting a 

investigation that would do credit these are regularly treated in THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN _ playground for the school; a “more corn” campaign in 

© @ convention of the b ‘ by men and women who have actually had the experience Neosho; farm camps for boys and girls; the revival of the 

est thinkers and know how to tell about it il try fai 

of the day. Compare them, if you i sinioasieesc net anna 

will, with the minutes of the leaders 

in fina i ‘ 5 : 

; in nce, business, commerce, pol Sixty thousand more farmers than a year ago are already buying THE Country GENTLEMAN at 5 cents 

RY. ities, sociology and tthe like, and see i snew INTRY ITLE 
if Rube h : a copy, or $1.50 a year, the regular price. If you knew THE Country GENTLEMAN as they do you would 

ube has not caught up with the be glad to pay that amount and more for your subscription. bf 

yming peril procession. The publicist who wants You know THE Laptes’ Home Journat and THs SATURDAY EVENING Post, a“ 

old brand to take an inventory of what the Food = r Piis senegal e want you to know THE sepa pot Pe 

oid ta dM muses aro thinking could do no bet- Cut ‘quod basicons for uo to ent Tas Couwtay Gastceaad into your Sande CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY 

aA ter tha i ‘ You will judge for yourself. THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

to keep § a wy read the minutes of this _ In order to give you a fair chance to see with your own eyes that it is every- lickdiceduten Cease, Philadelphia, Pa. 

age. Af ‘onvention at Chattanooga. thing we claim, we will send it to your home until February 1, 1913, for 25 cents. Enclosed please find 25 cents, stamps or coin (Canadi 

xcelld The commercial ventures that the This one-half reduction in price is solely a trial offer for new subscribers. price 40 cents), Please send THE COUNTRY GENTI uae 

an @ aang 2 It will never be repeated. to the address below until February 1st, 1913, beginnin 
| become organization is handling, the educa- Fill in and send the coupon opposite (or, if you wish to save the paper in with the next issue, we atti 
ld age wll tional work that it is doing, the so- — mo is printed, write us a letter, giving clearly your name and address, 
ned ands cial questions that it discusses in its ee Name 
deliberations, the economic problems THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

, photog that confront the American farmer PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Town na 
mp’ of deull all came in for a share. As a sample ‘diets 

picture alif™ Of the ideas advanced on the public 

the left @ questions now claiming attention we 


give here the 
on legislation. 
Somewhere down the dim future 
the efforts to get the farmers to co- 

. Nati Operate will find results. The Far- 
mers mers’ Union has been a pioneer, a 
Ss. Prophet ahead of its day. The efforts 
it puts forth 


nother je adopted conclusions 
row shruble 


ether. 


- of the Fl will bear fruit. Its 
hve to beim PUTPOses are all right and its mis- 
ovembet a takes are the faults of its members 
se at ish and not of the basic principles of the 
of gre Organization. 


rri re i ; 
sricultu In reading over the list of politi- 


Cal views as expressed last week you 
may think some of them far-fetched 
and Impossible, but in the by and by 
each of them will come this way. It 
+ May not yet be time for some of them 
aferences | , ut he that cannot see that they are 
ture in 7 Prophesies is behind in the presres- 
its needs 4 Rive thought and social vision of the 


sident inten! 
> from thet 
consisting ® 
vers, and bil 


the progral Milage, 

imp? T ee 
ae the The National Union elected the 
bea he Pame officials, with two exceptions. 
tion of t 


ee Tennessee State Union elected 
€ Same officials without a change. 
; Many National delegates, includ- 
4 Several State Presidents, stayed 

the State Union’s labors were ov- 
Pooh lent aid with their counsel. 
Eeany eyes were dim with tears as 
ney collected in groups and bade 
ach other farewells after their heart 
P heart labors in a movement, 


to the Coss 
rs’ National | 
e Constitutl 
Yountry Life 
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only one.—* 
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“For the cause that needs assistance 
For the future in the distance 
For the wrongs that need resistance 
And the good that we can do.”’ 

As an index to the work done by 
the National Union convention here 
here is a list of the principal com- 
mittees appointed and reporting to 
the convention. The reader can see 
the scope of its work and the sub- 
jects it is giving time and attention 
to from the farmers’ point of view. 

You might get some good drilling 
and profitable entertainment by writ- 
ing reports on these subjects and 
then write to the national secretary, 
A. G. Davis, Rogers, Ark., and get a 
copy of the published minutes and 
compare the reports as adopted with 
the ones that you write. Try it. 

Committee on Rural Credits: T. 
J. Brooks, Tennessee; Louis Delivuk, 
Washington. 

Committee on Grain Elevators and 
Grain Warehouses: Louis Delivuk, 
Washington; J. D. Brown, Oregon; 
A. H. Evans, Illinois. 

Committee on Moral and Humane 
Education: W. R. Calicotte, Colo- 
rado; W. B. Gibson, North Carolina; 
Senator Hughes, Arkansas. 

Committee on Co-Operation: L. E. 
Brown, Georgia; Robert McFarlin, 
Tennessee; Ben Preston, Colorado; 
J. M. Pearson, Alabama. 


Committee on Good of the Order 
E. W. Dabbs, South Carolina; L. M. 


Rhodes, Tennessee; Peter Radford, 
Texas. 
Committee on Education: C. C. 


Wright, North Carolina: Senator J. 
H. Hughes, Arkansas; John McKin- 
ney, California. 

Committee on Immigration: John 
McKinney, California; L. E. Brown, 
Georgia; W. A. Morris, Alabama; A. 
H. Evans, Illinois. 

Committee on Resolutions: J. W. 
Baird, Texas; O. P. Ford, Alabama; 
W. F. Belden, Oklahoma; J. R. 
Reives, North Carolina. 

Committee on Minimum Price for 
Short Staple Cotton: Peter Radford, 
Texas; J. R. Reeves, North Carolina; 
W. F. Tate, Arkansas; E. W. Dabbs, 
South Carolina; L. E. Brown, Geor- 


gia; M. S. Knight, Florida; Robert 
McFarland, Tennessee; T. W. Car- 
ter, Mississippi; O. P. Ford, Ala- 


bama; W. F. Belden, Oklahoma. 
Committee on Minimum Price for 


Long Staple Cotton: M. S. Knight, 
Florida: E. W. Dabbs, South Caro- 
lina. 


Committee on 
of Tobacco: 
Virginia; 


Handling and Sale 
George T. Bridgeforth, 
Luke Thomas, Kentucky; 


I. P. Coggins, North Carolina. 
Committee on Minimum Price for 
Kansas; 


Grain: Morris McAuliffe, 


Lewis Delivuk, Washington; Ben 
Preston, Colorado; Luke Thomas, 
Kentucky; W. H. Brown, Indiana: 
A. H. Evans, Illinois; J. D. Brown, 


Oregon; W. F. Belden, Oklahoma. 


Committee on Marketing of Crops: 
T. W. Carter, Mississippi; Peter Rad- 
ford, Texas; J. M. Pearson, Alabama. 

Committee on Legislation: H. Q. 
Alexander, North Carolina; Buster 
Baird, Texas; Louis Delivuk, Wash- 
ington, W. H. Brown, Indiana; M. S. 
Knight, Florida. 





A Progressive Move. 


RRANGEMENTS have been com- 

pleted by the Southern Railway 
for the special livestock service to be 
operated Thursday of each week 
from September 12 to November 28 
for handling cattle from east Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina 
points to Eastern markets and the 
Virginia feeding grounds. 

This service should prove of great 
aid to cattle growers in east Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina 
and to farmers in Piedmont and 
Valley Virginia who draw cattle from 
this section to fatten for market. 
The approximate leaving time from 
any station will be furnished by the 
local agent. 
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Tennessee State Fair. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


Grand Champion Bull.—Lespcdeza Farms, 
on Imperial Gloster. 
Senior Champion Cow.—Lespedeza Farms, 


on the grand 6-year-old breeding cow, 
Archer’s Lilac, which is carrying evidence 
of her usefulness, even when in show condi- 


tion, by suckling a calf. 

Junior Champion Cow.—Carpenter & Ross, 
on Max Walton Roan Lady. 

Grand Champion Female. — Lespedeza 
Farms, on Archer’s Lilac. 


Aged Herd.—First and second, Lespedeza 
Farms; third, Douglass & Son. 
Young Herd.—First, Carpenter & Ross; 


second and third, Lespedeza Farms. 

Calf Herd.—First, Carpenter & Ross; sec- 
ond and third, Lespedeza Farms. 

“Get of Sire.—First, Carpenter & Ross; sec- 
ond, Douglass & Son. 

Produce of Cow.—First, Douglass 
second and third, Lespedeza Farms. 


There was also competition for the 
Tennessee classes, confined to Les- 
pedeza Farms and Eleazer’s exhibits. 
This antiquated and mistaken idea 
of making classes from competition 
in which all but Tennessee exhibitors 
are excluded should have been dis- 
continued years ago, and we do not 
care to show the idea sufficient re- 
spect to report the results. 

Herefords. 


Giltner Brothers, Em- 

Lile Brothers, Leitch- 
field, Ky.; Luce & Moxley, Shelby- 
ville, Ky.; W. P. Prater, Christiana, 
Tenn., and B. B. Gillespie & Son, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


& Son; 


Exhibitors: 
tnence, Ky.; 


Judge: Frank VanNatta, Fowler, 
Ind. 

Awards were as follows: 

Aged Bull.—First, Giltner Bros.; second, 
Lile Bros; third, Prater. 

Bull, 2 and Under 3 Years.—First, Luce & 
Moxley; second Giltner Bros.; third, Lile 
Bros.; fourth, Gillespie & Son. 

Senior Yearling Bull.—First, Luce & Mox- 
ley; second, Lile Bros.; third, Giltner Bros. 

Junior Yearling Bull.—First, Luce & Mox- 
ley; second Lile Bros.; third, Gillespie & 
Son. 

Senior Bull Calf.—First and second, Luce 
& Moxley; third and fourth Giltner Bros. 

Junior Bull Calf.—First, Luce & Moxley; 
second, Giltner Bros.; third, Lile Bros.; 
fourth, Gillespie & Son. 

Aged Cow.—First, Luce & Moxley; second, 
Lile Bros.; third, Giltner Bros.; fourth Gil- 
lespie & Son. 

Cow, 2 and Under 3 Years.—First, Luce & 
Moxley; second, Giltner Bros.; third, Lile 
Bros.; fourth, Gillespie & Son. 

Senior Yearling Heifer.—First, Luce & 
Moxley; second, Giltner Bros.; third, Lile 
Bros.; fourth, Gillespie & Son. 

Junior Yearling Heifer.—First and third, 
Giltner Bros.; second, Luce & Moxley; 
fourth, Lile Bros. 

Senior Heifer Calf.—First, Giltner Bros.; 
second, Luce & Moxley; third and fourth, 
Lile Bros. 

Junior Heifer Calf.—First and fourth, Gil- 
Tespie & Son; second, Giltner Bros.; third, 
Lile Bros. 


Senior Champion Bull.—Luce & Moxley, 
on the 2-year-old Prince Rupert 39th. 

Junior Champion Buli.—Luce & Moxley, 
on the senior bull calf, Prince Rupert 52nd. 

Senior Champion Cow.—Luce & Moxley, 
on the aged cow, Princess R. 10. 

Junior Champion Female.—Giltner Bros., 
on the senior calf, Florence Acrobat 3rd. 

Grand Champion Bull.—Luce & Moxley, 
on Prince Rupert 39th. 

Grand Champion Cow.—Luce 
on Princess R. 10 


& Moxley, 


Aged Herd.—First, Luce & Moxley; sec- 
ond, Giltner Bros.; third, Lile Bros. 

Young Herd.—First, Luce & Moxley; sec- 
ond, Giltner Bros.; third, Lile Bros. 

Calf Herd.—First, Luce & Moxley; second, 
Giltner Bros.; third, Lile Bros. 

Get of Sire.—First and second, Luce & 
Moxley; third, Giltner Bros. 

Produce of Cow.—First and third, Luce & 
Moxley; second, Giltner Bros. 

Holsteins. 

Exhibitors: Derrer Bros., Camp 
Chase, Ohio; W. S. Dixon, Brandon, 
Wisconsin. 


The awards were made by Mr. 
Chas. T. Graves, Maitland, Missouri. 
There being only two exhibitors, the 
rings were small, but in some of the 
classes animals of considerable merit 


appeared. 
The grand champion bull was 
Moore’s Mutual Klondyke, owned 


by Dixon. Dixon also had the grand 
champion cow in Allie May Nelson. 

All the herd prizes and also the 
get of sire were won by Derrer Bros. 


Jerseys. 


Nashville has the honor of the 
best show of Jerseys made in the 
United States so far during 1912, or 


at least that is the opinion of the 
veteran judge, Mr. Charles T. 
Graves, of Maitland, Mo., who tied 
the ribbons. Some idea of the qual- 
ity of the showing may be obtained 
from the fact that Walker & Van- 
nice’s aged bull Deaconer of St. Sa- 
viours, which was a first-prize win- 
ner at the Indiana State Fair and at 
Louisville, Ky., this year, could get 








no better than fourth place in a ring 
of four aged bulls at Nashville. 
There were 125 head exhibited, 
and if a dozen or so had been left at 
home, the balance might rightly be 
classed as top-notchers. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that the best show 
of the year and one nothing short of 
sensational in many of the classes, 
should have been made in Tennessee, 
so long noted for her Jerseys and 


her long line of famous Jersey 
breeders. 
The exhibitors were: Cleburne 


Farm, George Campbell, Spring Hill, 
Tenn.; Ewell Farm, Percy Brown, 
Spring Hill, Tenn.; Ravenscroft 
Farm, Dr. G. W. Ewing, Brentwood, 
Tenn.; James L. Cooper, Nashville,’ 
Tenn.; Clearview Farm, Thos. J. 
Ryan, Bellview, Tenn.; T. A. Kelly, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Geo. E. Morris, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. P. W. Brown, 
Nashville; W. M. Waterfield, Nash- 
ville; Hill Crest Farm, Nashville; 
George Bradford, Madison, Tenn.: J. 
J. Murray, Louisburg, Tenn.; Allen- 
dale Farm, Mrs. S. T. Henning, Shel- 





byville, Ky.; W. S. Dixon, Brandon, 
Wis.; Jersey Isle Stock Farm, Walk- 
er & Vannice, Rushville, Ind.; River- 
side Farm, John F. Boyd, Rushville, 


Ind.; Cotta & Williams, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 
When it is stated that Charles T. 


Graves, Maitland, Mo., tied the rib- 
bons, it is a foregone conclusion that 
they were tied about right. It is re- 
freshing as well as instructive to 
have a judge base his decisions on 
dairy type or form, as it is known or 
accepted, instead of on fancy points 
which are generally more or less im- 
material. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Graves carried his insistence on 
a show for an udder in calves a little 
too far when in the junior heifer 
ealf ring he gave a rather fat calf of 
of much less quality, with a gob of 
fat for a show for an udder, second 
place ahead of Cleburne Farms’ 
high-class Rochettes Fawn Duchess, 
with a lot of loose skin plainly evi- 
dent as her prospect for a _ better 


udder. This seemed dealing a little 
too much in futures, but on the 
whole, no judge ever did better 


work, nor does one often have a 
more difficult task than was set for 
Mr. Graves in picking winners from 
the large classes of high-class ani- 
mals presented. 

The following were the awards: 

Aged Bull.—First, Cooper, on Golden Jol- 
ly’s Noble by Noble of Oaklands; second, 
George Campbell, on Rochester’s Golden 
Lad; third, Boyd, on Derrip Jolly Lad; four 
entries. 

Bull, 2 and Under 3 Years.—First, Walker 
& Vannice; second, Ewing; third, Dixon. 

Senior Yearling Bull.—First, Kelly; sec- 
ond, Dixon; third, Walker & Vannice. 

Junior Yearling Bull.—First, Dixon; sec- 
ond, Mrs. Henning; third Boyd. Ten entries. 

Senior Bull Calf.—First, Dixon; second, 
Percy Brown; third, Campbell. Five entries. 

Junior Bull Calf.—First, Ewing; second, 
Walker & Vannice; third, Dixon. Eight 
entries. 

Aged Cow.—First, Campbell, on Young 
Rosie; second, Walker & Vannice, on Lord 
Alden’s Princess; third, Dixon, on Mourier 
Lass. Sixteen entries. 

Cow, 2 and Under 3 Years.—First, Boyd; 
second, Dixon; third, Ewing. Nine entries. 

Senior Yearling MHeifer.— First, Dixon; 
second, Ewing; third, Walker & Vannice. 
Twelve entries. 

Junior Yearling Heifer.—First, Ewing; 
second, Ewing; both by the first prize aged 
bull, Golden Jolly’s Noble; third, Mrs. Hen- 
ning. Seventeen entries. 


Senior Heifer Calf.—First, Cooper; second, 


Percy Brown; third, Dixon. Eleven entries. 
Junior Heifer Calf.—First, Ewing; second, 
Walker & Vannice; third Campbell. Thir- 


teen entries. 


Young Herd.—fFirst, Ewing; second, Dix- 
on; third, Mrs. Henning. 
Sheep. 


Southdowns. — The principal ex- 
hibitor and prize winner was A. M. 
Casey, Maysville, Ky., but John Bar- 
ber, Castalian Springs, Tenn., also 
made a small exhibit and won third 
on aged ewe. All the other premi- 
ums were won by Casey. 

Shropshires.—The exhibitors were 
Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis., and 
J. C. Andrew, West Point, Ind. They 
divided the winnings, Anoka Farms 
getting a little the best of the com- 
petition. 

Oxfords.—J. C. Williamson & Son 
and H. Homer Jobe & Co., both of 
Xenia, Ohio, were the _ exhibitors, 
Williamson & Son winning the best 
of the premiums. 
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GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save two or three large profits. We guarantee Allen S. Edelen, 
every representation and give life insurance policies. The horse you want is here. te 
Our terms easy. Owner, Burgin, hy. 
a, 
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satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a gon of Geld 

Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest a er 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, 
have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


shows: 
headed ist prize herd at 3 shows: 4 
nd Ton 
imported and American-bred pom 
which produces type and full 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell 


Columbia, S. C. 








Hampshires.—The only exhibitor 





‘See Our Tamworths< 


was Walnut Hall Farms, Doneval, 
Kentucky. 
Cheviots.—G. W. Parnell, Win- | 


gate, Ind., was the only exhibitor. 
Dorsets. —- The exhibitors were 

Howard M. Gore, Clarksburg, W. 

Va., and Nash Brothers, Tipton, Ind., 


and about equally divided the win- | 


nings. 
Mules. 


As would be expected, the mule 
show was rich in quality, Tennessee 
having long been noted for her pro- 
duction of high-class mules. 

Judges: John R. Waller, 
Hix and T. P. Green. 


Mare Mule Over 4 Years.—fFirst, Pickens 
& Miller, Bell Buckle, Tenn.; second and 
third, Longview Farm, Longview, Tenn. 

Mare Mule, 3 and Under 4.—First, Pick- 
ens & Miller; second, Moss & Thomas; Gor- 


donville, Tenn. 

Mare Mule, 2 and Under 3.—First, J. T. 
Davis, Lewisburg, Tenn.; second and third, 
W. N. Griffin, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Mare Mule, 1 and Under 2.—First and 
third, Rice McWherter & Carver, Mt. 
Juliet, Tenn.; second, R. W. Dixon, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 

Horse Mule, 2 and Under 3.—First, 

Horse Mule, 1 and Under 2.—First, 


D. D. 


| sows of all ages. 


Griffin. | 
Dixon. | 


Two-Mule Team.—First, Pickens & Miller; | 


second and third, Longview Farms. 
Best Mare Mule.—Pickens & Miller. 
In the Tennessee Futurity for mules out 
of mares weighing 1,200 pounds or over: J. 
W. Frost, Shelbyville, Tenn., won first; 
H. Ezell, Nashville, second; R. M. 
Hendersonville, Tenn., third; W. 
Pegram Station, Tenn., 
Geist, Nashville, fifth. 
Jacks. 
4 Years or Over.—First, 


Nashville; second, 
third, J. W. Lee, 


Jacks, 
Waller, 
& Carver; 
Tenn. 


The balance of the judging of live- 


J. R. 


Spring Hill, 


fourth, and W. M. | 


Rice McWherter | 


stock was not done in time to appear | 


in this issue and will be reported 
next week. 





The National Dairy Show at the 
State Fairs. 


HIS year the National Dairy Show 
will have a tent at all of the 


State fairs, east and west, that move- | 


ment from one to the other will per- | 


mit. In this tent will be found at 


lunch time a bit of refreshment for | 


the weary dairyman and the repre- 
sentative in charge will 


have on | 


hand premium lists and entry blanks | 


and wherever the tent may be the 
dairy cattleman or farmer seeking 
information about this great Nat- 
ional Show will be extended a most 
hearty welcome. 





It is difficult to milk so that no | 


dirt will get into the milk. Hair and 


dust from the cow easily fall into the | 
A pail with a small opening | 


bucket. 
will allow less dirt to get into the 
milk than one with its whole top 
open. Get the modern milk pails, 
for nothing will add more to the 
quality of the butter than clean milk. 





Pastures are likely to be dry and 
unsuited for colts and calves during 
the fall, see that they get a little 
attention. 





At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
State Fairs, They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age clagg 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second 
Sows age, first and second, junior year}. 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham 
pion boar and sow. Stoc k for sale 
ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA, 














Gray’s Perfection Jr .3033 


POLAND 
“s CHINAS 


A superior lot of pigs by 






“Gray’s Perfee- 






tion, Jr., 80313,” and other noted boar 
The best strains of living hogs represented 
in this herd. Sows in pigs, and boars and 


Send to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest 
herd of Poland Chinas in this State, at one 
half Western prices. Address 

J. B. GRAY, - = Fredericksburg, Va 


PAINT NOW, 


before cold weather 
sets in. You will not 
miss foliage and flow- 
ers so much if your 
houses and barns are 
painted neat and 
bright. They show up 
even better when not 
hid by leaves. Our 
paint protects from 
winter rains and snows. No better time 
to paint than Fall—flies and insects about 
gone—will not get stuck in paint. 


SAVE 50 CENTS PER GALLON 


by buying Spotless Paint. No need to pay $1 
to $2 per gallon. Spotless Paint at $1.14 and Spot 
less Special Paint at $1.38 per gallon, save you 
one-third of your paint bill. It comes ready } 
ed, anyone can putit on. Write for Free Color 
Card and Catalog which tells all about our 
line of House, Barn, Roof and Floor Paints. 
The Spotless Co., 75 Shockoe Square, 
Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this pa 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be swt 
say,“I saw your ad. in The Progres sive Fo 
er, which guarantees the reliability of 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditiow 
our editorial page. 
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gest GRAIN TO SOW WITH 


HAIRY VETCH. 
A Mixture With Grain is Safer and 
More Productive Than Vetch 
Alone. 


NLESS vetch is grown exclusively 
for seed, some grain should be 
sown with it. This is because the 
weak vetch vine needs some support 
to hold it above the ground, thus 
rmitting the harvesting of the hay 
crop with less waste in the form of 
along stubble. Moreover, it is much 
easier to cure vetch hay when there 
ic mixed with it the hay of one of 
the grains. The yield is somewhat 
increased by the addition of the 
grain and there is greater certainty 
of obtaining satisfactory returns in 
either hay or pasture from the mix- 
ture than from vetch alone. The 
sole disadvantage of the mixture is 
the fact that the mixed stubble does 
not so greatly enrich the land as 
would the stubble left by vetch alone. 
The mixing of the seed of some 
grain slightly reduces the cost of 
seeding, since it reduces the amount 
of vetch seed needed. In general, 
the amount of grain sown should be 
nearly the same as would be sown 
if no vetch were included. That is, 
in sowing two to three pecks of vetch 
seed per acre there may well be 
used either two bushels of oats or 
one bushel of wheat or fully one 
bushel of rye per acre. 

Rye makes a satisfactory mixture 
with vetch only in case pasturage is 
the chief end in view. For this pur- 
pose rye somewhat exceeds any of 
the other grains, especially if sown 
somewhat more thickly than recom- 
mended above. Since hay made from 
tye is very poor and since rye 
reaches the stage for cutting before 
vetch is ready to be mowed, this 
combination should not be sown 
when the end in view is the making 
of hay. 

Turf oats are sometimes sown with 
hairy vetch and this combination 
has the advantage over all others 
in the one point of being more near- 
ly self-seeding, assuming, of course, 
that the oats are not cut until ma- 
ture. However, turf oats are suited 
only te the richest soil and often 
fail to make plump seed on any oth- 
er. Moreover, on any except rich 
land the turf oat is scarcely ready 
to eut for hay at the time when 
veteh is in the best condition. 

A better combination, and the one 
Which is to be recommended for 
most conditions, consists of vetch 
and rust-proof oats. These two 
Plants reach the haying stage at the 
Same date, and the red oat in the 
central and southern part of the Gulf 
States is a surer crop than the turf 
oat. The latter may be substituted 
in the extreme northern edge of the 
Cotton Belt, where there is danger 
of the winter killing of red oats. 
Many farmers are more afraid than 
they need be of the winter killing 
of rust-proof oats. 

Wheat may be used with vetch, 
but this plant usually reaches the 
moving stage before vetch is quite 
eady. Hence, a late beardless va- 
Nety is preferable. In case an early 
portions Variety is used cutting must 

oe Ory early, and this results 
Usually in the growth of the vetch 
ah to such an extent that the land 
8 lreely re-seeded from the second 
ies = nae vetch stubble. How- 
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‘It’s a Great Smoke’’ ‘ 


You ’ll say so—every man who smokes Prince Albert 
Put itin your old jimmy pipe or roll 
up a cigarette! 


is fresh, cool and a cracker-jack any way you hook it up. 
ter what your taste for tobacco is, because it’s all tobacco with the sting cut out. 
You buy some right away. We tell you it is your kind of a smoke. 

You can buy Prince Albert everywhere. 


bags (handy for cigarette smokers) for 5c; in the tidy red tins 
for 10c; also, in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It’s a wonder, 
You see, Prince Albert is made 
? bya patented process and can’t bite your 
tongue—or anybody else’s! That’s why 
men prefer it to any other tobacco. 


DRINGEALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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the Cotton Belt, are ready for cut- 
ting before hairy vetch reaches the 
best stage for harvesting. 

On the whole, any farmer in the 
region where red rust-proof oats are 
fairly safe from winter killing, will 
find this grain the most satisfactory 
for mixing with vetch. Its earlier 
growth than turf oats probably coun- 
terbalances the greater stooling pow- 
er of the turf oats, while the surer 
crop of grain and the more conven- 
ient season at which red oats reach 
the haying stage, give to this grain 
a decided advantage. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Answers to Questions On Hairy 
Vetch. 


RYING to be of some assistance 

to you in your great work has 
gotten me into lots of trouble. That 
vetch letter must have been of inter- 
est to every reader you have judging 
by the number of letters that are 
daily coming to me. For this reason 
I will ask that you permit me to 
eover in a general way the many 


questions that have come to me. 
Kind of seed to usé:—I would not 
use any but the hairy vetch as the 


Oregon or spring vetch winter kills 
badly, vears as high as 
99 per cent has been destroyed over 
a large territory according to reports 
by the Government. Hairy vetch will 
not wirter-kill in the territory cov- 
ered by The Progressive Farmer if 
sowed early enough. 

Kind of Soil.—As far as I know, 


very some 


and I think that I am pretty well 
posted on the subject, vetch will grow 


on any kind of soil that does not 
overflow. May grow on that but 
know of no effort to try it. It grows 


successfully on clay, sand, loam, or 
even on pipeclay. 

When to Seed:—In our section I 
would not attempt as a general thing 
to seed after October 20 and the ear- 
lier the better. I will start next 
week, August 26, and will continue 
until Oetober. 

Preparation of the Soil.—Would 
prepare the soil just as you would for 
any grain crop and cover the seed to 
the same depth. 

Inoculation. — If possible, would 
secure soil from an old field. Amount 
200 pounds will do but 2,000 pounds 
will do better. In the event you can- 
not secure vetch soil, soil where En- 


glish peas have grown’ will answer 
If neither can be secured then would 
use some commercial innoculation 
like Farmogerm. I would not hesi- 
tute to risk some if I could get 
good heavy application of manui 
You may succeed without inoculs- 
tion but it is simply an inst 
policy. 

Nurse or Supporting Crops.—F 
improving soil where you do not 
pect to cut it no supporting crop 
necessary. If you expect to cut 
why it must be sowed with oats, rye 
or Wheat. Would seed the same 
amount of grain that I commonly 


sowed for grain purposes. [ use two 
bushels of oats. 


When to Cut.—Ordinarily it can 


be cut for hay as soon as the grain is 
in the milk stage, running from about 
the first of May, or it can be allowed 
to ripen and thresh for seed. The 
straw makes a very valuable hay. In 
doing this you are able to save your 
own seed and at the same time 
enough will be shattered to get a 
good cover crop for the coming 
winter. 

For -asture.—Vetch does not 
grow very much during the winter 
and for that reason does not afford 
much pasture, but it comes with a 
rush in the early spring. 
will probably have to be trained to 
eat it for pasture but you will have 
no difficulty in getting them to eat 
it for hay. Although highly recom- 
mended by some writers as a pasture 
crop, I do not consider it valuable for 
that purpose, due to the fact that it 
is not relished by all stock. Horses 
and sheep are all fond of it and hogs 
do very well on it. It 


crop or for soil 


is essentially 
improving, in 


pinion. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON 

) I a 
Prof. ¢ L. Willoughby, formerly 
t reorgia Experiment Sta- 
tion and later in the dairy busi- 
i Georgia, has accepted the 
sition of Head of the Department 
\nimal Husbandry and Dairying 


at the Florida College of Agriculture 
at Gainesville. Prof. Willoughby is 
always a live wire and his ability, 
energy and enthusiasm will be a real 

> > the livestock interests of 
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IMPLE, STRONG RN 
ANI TARS LOUDEN's 
BARN EQUIPMENT 
EASY TO SET-COST BUT LITTLE 


Quality and Economy are the two bed rock reasons why you can’t afford to buy any 
other than Louden’s Modern Barn Equipments. They are the Best Built equipments that 
money can buy; the lowest priced good equipments made; and the lowest in cost per year—the 
cheapest in the long run—of any on the market regardless of price. 

They are the oldest and best known Barn Equipments on the market—manufactured since 1867, backed up by over 
45 years experience— acknowledged the standard all over the world. Steadily epleg, # popularity has ’made it necessary to 
constantly enlarge our facilities from the first. Today our goods are made in the biggest, most complete factory of the 


kind in the world and we are building our second big branch factory—at Albany, N. Y.—in an effort to keep up with 
the demand for our goods. This is the best possible proof of their superiority. 


Louden Dairy Barn Equipments (Vz... 
are designed and built to give greater comfort, cleanliness 
and health for the Dairy Cow and bigger profits for you. 


9. FAMOUS FLEXIBLE STEEL STANCHIONS 
Louden’s and SANITARY STEEL STALLS 


are built of the best material obtainable, are neat, plain, simple, well-pro- 
portioned, absolutely sanitary and will outlast the rest of the barn. 
Louden’ Ss Feed and Litter Carriers with patented high power Hoisting Gear, Roller 


Bearings and Automatic Dump, are the heaviest, 
strongest, lightest- -running carriers on the market, and they cut the drudgery out of barn work. 


100% increase in the sales of these goods last year is convincing proof of their merit. 
Louden’s Bird Proof Barn Door Hanger and Louden’s Hay Tools 


including our Junior Hay Carrier and ‘‘Balance Grapple’’ Clover and Alfalfa Fork are among our 
other money-makers and labor-savers which should be on every farm. 
Louden Equipments cost so little, pay so big and make farm work so much easier and more 
pleasant that no farmer no matter how small his place can afford to do without them. Examine them 
at the Louden Dealer’s or write us for full imformation. Send rough sketch of your barn. 


If you expect to build or remodel your barn tell us your needs and our Architectural Experts will furnisk you FREE advice and 
LOU DE ns) ‘Ge suggestive plans which will save you money and worry and give you 2 better barn. 


‘i 2 IES DY ~ 
FEED CARRIER CATALOG AND VALUABLE BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. WRITE TODAY, 


LOUDEN MACHINERY asta 1074 Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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STS ——— FIRES |The ipeared Red Ripper 
see ee o> Hay Press -—~s 








ROBBING YOURSELF ? 


The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms al 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of . 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light onthe ’ 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms © 


Guess Not--If You Know It. | SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 


ha ; Regular Price $32. $175 
Think a minute—there are acres of timber on aren ll wa Price to You $145° SAVE iT: 


A : anes wis (HIN IP bargain, Speak quick ant 
your farm and your neighbors’ wasting for lack OUNG Glan ui || bo the lucky man, We've decided to eell in each county0t 


thelucky man. We've decided to sell in each coun 
mills direct to farmers at less than half price. We want to 


2 é : AL Ma Al they woth 
of attention—dollars leaking away from you and_ |; 5 Keetene hale | oe 8 Pee Sees renee coe Oe ee See 
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Nearly everyone knows the 


the public. A good saw mill—an inexpensive & it il | A DICKEY FANNING MIL 


machine—with your present power—you will Bi Wil rot Day Sera and nod leon at tent at eam eae 
Baa ; ushe 
save your deteriorating timber—supply the local ae istaction guaranteed. Better send the money today, Write alm 
® for free pamphiet and get in early on this “=a 
market—and increase your Bank Account. A. P. DICKEY MNFG. CO. Dept-A. R Wis 
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= ADMIRAL POWER = S85."-> Sg 
"(DUPLEX M ve aS NT 


i — A 
¢ Grinds twice as much as an ; z 


| Ny 5 Orne mill of same size wit 
. at * ~ ~ | 4 . ess power. The double i 
J i ~*~. 4| j : grinding rings with saw tooth WRITE TO-DAY. 


s 
. = aie corn, ADMIRAL 


falfa, rye, oats, barley, 
cotton seed, coarse or fine. Force 
feed neve °F choke 13. Self-sharpenin 
Easy to operate. Extra ceinding 
rings free with mill. Built to last a lifetime. 


Complete line, Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and “Come South 
operates on from 11-2 to 25 H. P. For gasoline 
or steam engines. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog. The 


PE FACT Progressive Farmer 
24 East  penpapeiancse spate Bpringaeld, Ohio of October 26 will be @ 
S ‘‘Come South” Special— 
i i i its— tion 
Frick Portable Saw Mills yield large profits Roval |... } Steel H ay Press rell la bl . te mation 
get description of our $268.00 offer. Frick Com-_ { a a soot tn otic el 
ny, Waynesboro, Pa. CY aS a = Sr ‘ai ing opportaulaal 
si , 370m muy, America today. Send us 
ten cents and get our 
paper ten weeks includ- 
ing this issue. 
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| _The simplest press in existence. Plunger is 
| drawn automatically without use of spring. Large 
o— opening. Light draft. Very low step-over. A 
o complicated parts to get out of order. Working Th Pp F ‘ 
| parts consist only of one single and a double —_ e rogressive 
and a plunger draw. Our automatic tension makes 
perfect bales and weight desired. For full partic- RALEIGH, N. C 
ulars write CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & L 
@. CO., Dept. y., Chattanooga, Tenn. 























